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Hotes. 
TENNYSON AND SHELLEY. 
Is the parallelism pointed out by Mr. Br 
(5" S. iv. 464) more than one of many indications 
of the influence exercised over the mind of 
Laureate, when young, by Shelley? In the margin 
of my copy I have noted many such, starting from 
his first published work. The Chorus, in the 
Poems, 1830, re-echoes Shelley’s poem on Death 
** The subtle life, the countless forms 
Of living things, the wondrous tones 
Of man and beast, are full of strange 
Astonishment and boundless change.” 


* All that is great and all that is strang 
In the boundless realm of unending 4 ange.’ 
N 
Tennyson’s No More,— 
* Oh sad no ! oh sweet no more 
Oh strange no more! 
* m * 


" , 
nore 
7 . 


Nn 


Surely all ; 
Low buried f 


leasant things had gone before, 
athoms-deep beneath with thee, 
No More !’ 
—forcibly reminds one of Shelley’s 
which here is the last stanza : 
* Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 
Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—oh, never more !” 


Tennyson’s Kraken, “ battening on huge sea- 


Lan ent, of 


recalls the Demogorgon’s 
Unbound—“ the dull weed 
In The Poet, 1830, 


worms in his sleep,” 
| words in Prometheus 
some sea-worm battens on.” 
Tennyson writes :— 
** Wisdom a name to shake 
Hoar anarchies as with a thunder-fit.” 
This recalls the “tempest-cleaving swan” of 
Shelley’s lines in the Euganean hills, who drank 
the ocean’s joy till it became his— 
** And sprung 
From his lips like music flung 
O’er a mighty thunder- fit, 
( “hastening terror. 

The Poct’s Mind affords another illustration— 
“Clear and bright it should be ever,” says Tenny- 
son; “ bright as light, and clear as wind.” Com- 
pare Shelley’s The Sunset :— 

*« There late was one, within whose subtle being, 

As light and wind within some delicate cloud, 
e * ® * * 
Genius and Death contended.” 
But amore remarkable coincidence occurs between 
a passage of the same poem and some lines in the 


Prometheus Unbound:— 





‘** In the heart of the garden the merry bird chants, 
« * * 


In the middle tied a fountain, 
Like sheet lightning 
Ever brightening, 
With a low melodious thunder. 
All day and night it is ever drawn 
From the brain of the purple mountain 
Which stands in the distance yonder ; 
It springs on a level of bowery lawn,” Kc. 
Tennyson. 


Shelley thus sings : 

* And a fountain 
in the midst with an awakening sound. 
its curved roof the mountain’s frozen te 


* * * * . 


Leaps 
From ars 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light, 

And ‘there i is he ar d the ever-moving air 

Whispering without from tree to tree, and birds 

And bees ; and all around are mossy seats, 
And the rough walls are clothed with long soft grass.” 
P; UM th Us Ui 

Familiar passages from Tennyeon’ s Mermaid 
and Merman are recalled by these lines from the 
Prometheus Unbound:— 
** Behold the Nereids under the green sea, 


* - 7 > * 


$35 @ 
bound, iii. 3. 


Their white arms lifted o’er their streaming hair, 

With garlands pied and starry seaflower crowns.” 

are alluded 
Again, in 


» 


The “crowns of sea-birds white 
to in Shelley’s Rosalind and Helen. 
Tennyson’s Elednore,— 

‘* My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 

And a languid fire creeps 

Through my veins to all my frame, 

Dissolvingly and slowly,...... 

and then, as in a swoon, 

With dinning sound my ears are rife, 
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My tremulous tongue faltereth, 
I lose my colour, I lose my breath, 
I drink the cup of a costly death 
Brimmed with delirious draughts of warmest life, 
I die with my delight,” &c. 
—we have something very like an echo of Shelley’s 
poem To Constantia :— 
*« My brain is wild, my breath comes quick, 
The blood is listening in my frame, 
And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 
Fall on my overflowing eyes ; 
My heart is quivering like a flame, 
As morning dew in the sunbeam lies, 
I am dissolved in these consuming ecstasies.”’ 

It is true that such passages belong very much 
to that section of imaginative composition which 
the “ingenious Mr. Dousterswivel” thought it 
would be possible to construct by machinery, and 
are to some extent the property of all poets. We 
have the same thought in Keats :— 

“*T was to live 
To take in draughts of life from the gold fount 
Of kind and passionate looks.” — Endymion. 

The simile in Fatima (“as sunlight drinketh 
dew ”) is identical with that in Shelley’s Hellas, 
“ As the sun drinks the dew.” Widely dissimilar 
as the poems are, some curious points of resem- 
blance may be traced in the Palace of Art and 
Peter Bell. Though with a different application, 
Tennyson’s metaphor, 

“A star that with the choral starry dance 

Joined not, but stood,” 
is to be found in Shelley’s Epipsychidion :— 
“ A star 
Which moves not in the moving heavens, alone.” 


The phrase “ softer than sleep ” of the Palace of 


Art also occurs in Shelley’s Rosalind and Helen, 
though, of course, it is a thought as old as the hills : 

“ Muscosi fontes, et somno mollior herba.” 

Virgil, Eel. vii. 45. 

The quotations would stretch too far, but a 
comparison of the close of the Lotos-Eaters with 
Shelley’s Revolt of Islam, i. 29, viii. 5, is in- 
structive. 

The epilogue to the fragment, Mort d’ Arthur,— 

** On to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day,” 
—is like Shelley’s Hellas :— 

“The truth of day lightens upon my dreams.” 

Compare The Gardener’s Daughter,— 

“ And in her bosom bore the baby, Sleep,” 

—with Shelley’s Queen Mab :— 

“On their lids..... 

The baby Sleep is pillowed.” 

There are points of resemblance, too, which 
suggest that the germ of the noble poem Locksley 
Hall may be found in Shelley’s “Stanzas, April, 
1814.” In each poem we have the hall, the moor- 
land, the rapid clouds flying round it, the abrupt 
and effective transition to the “serene lights of 





heaven,” the recurrence to bygone love, the lover 
wronged and indignant ; in each the fair one sacri- 
fices love to duty; in each the betrayed lover 
prophesies that memory shall be her curse, the 
phantom of happier things remembered shall come 
and go like dim shades, and that peace will be im- 
possible for the memory of 
** The music of two voices and the light of one sweet smile.” 
“ Our spirits rushed together at the touching of the 
lips,’ 
in Locksley Hall, is like 
*‘When soul meets soul on lovers’ lips,” 
in the Prometheus Unbound. 
The nightingale who (Poet’s Song) 
“Thought, I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay,— 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away,”— 
might have been suggested again by the Pro- 
metheus Unbound, ii. 2, where we read of 
“ Those wise and lovely songs .. . 
Of the chained Titan’s woful doom ; 
And how he shall be loosed, and make the earth 
One brotherhood : delightful strains, which charm 
To silence the unenvying nightingales. 
My note has already grown to such a length that 
I am ashamed of it. I will only add one or two 
instances from the poem from which Mr. Butiew 
quotes, the Princess :— 


“ Bland the smile, that like a wrinkling wind 
On glassy water drove his cheek in lines.” 
Princess, i. 
** O’er the visage wan 
Of Athanase, a ruffling atmosphere 
Of dark emotion, a swift shadow ran, 
Like wind upon some forest-bosomed lake 
Glassy and dark.”—Shelley, Prince Athanase. 
” 


“ They were still together, grew 
(For so they said themselves) inosculated, 
Consonant chords that shiver to one note.” 
Princess, iii. 
“‘ We—are we not formed, as notes of music are, 
For one another, though dissimilar?” 
Shelley, Epipsychidion. 


3. 

“ Since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble, through the sensuous organism, 
That which is higher.”— Princess, ii. 72. 

“ So he, 
With soul-sustaining songs and sweet debates 
Of ancient lore, there fed his lonely being. 
The mind becomes that which it contemplates ; 
And thus Zonoras, by for ever seeing 
Their bright creations, grew like wisest men.’ 
Shelley, Prince Athanase, ii. 


4. 
“A doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 
In a still water." — Princess, vi. 
“ His wan eyes 
Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven.” 
Shelley, Alastor. 
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5. 
“If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ?”—-Princess, vii. 

“ Can man be free if woman be a slave?” 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, ii. 

It would be easy enough, no doubt, to extend 
these quotations. I only give what have occurred 
to me from occasional readings of the poets, of 
both of whom, like Mr. Butiey, I am an ad- 
mirer. 

It can scarcely be needful to say that I have no 
desire to suggest a charge of plagiarism. No 
doubt the same parallelism might be illustrated 
from the works of any one who has been at the 
same time a wide and appreciative reader and a 
writer: Morn. 

THE FRENCH STATE PAPER OFFICE. 

Histoire du Depot des Archives des Affaires Etrangires 
& Paris au Louvre en 1710, & Versailles en 1763, et de 
nouveau « Paris en Divers Endroits depuis 1796. Par 
Armand Baschet. 8vo. Paris, Plon. 

(Third Article.) 

The second book of M. Armand Baschet’s vo- 
lume takes us to Versailles, where the Duke de 
Choiseul transferred the Foreign State Paper 
Office. Celebrated by his liberal tendencies, and 
by his constant opposition to Madame Dubarry— 
opposition which brought about his disgrace— 
Choiseul was in every respect a most distinguished 
man ; and, as our author remarks, he well deserves 
to be taken as the subject of some carefully pre- 
pared biography, for which materials are not want- 
ing. His early education had been neglected, and 
he was not naturally of a studious disposition ; 
but, when circumstances placed him amidst the 
difficulties of political life, he devoted his atten- 
tion to history, and ever afterwards he encouraged, 
by every means in his power, those persons who 
showed any talent for historical researches. Fully 
understanding the importance of bringing together 
all the documents bearing upon the foreign rela- 
tions of France, he gave the necessary orders for 
the building, furnishing, and decoration of an 
office at Versailles, and the works were completed 
with a rapidity which seems perfectly astonishing. 
Transferred from Paris in 1763, the Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres remained at Versailles till 1796, 
when Charles Delacroix, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
ordered them to be moved back again to the 
capital. 

One of the most important events connected 
with this portien of history is the appointment of 
M. Durand de Ditroff as keeper of the Foreign 
State Paper Office instead of M. Le Dran. The 
nomination took place in 1762, and having been 
designated to accompany the French ambassador, 
the Duke de Nivernais, to London, M. Durand 
conceived the excellent idea of examining the 
enormous quantity of historical documents, char- 





ters, title-deeds, letters, &c., relating to France, mans. ) 


and preserved either in the Tower or elsewhere. 
The occupation of Normandy and Guienne by the 
English, during the fifteenth century, had natu- 
rally placed in the possession of the conqueror a 
number of state papers very valuable in their 
character, and which were equally interesting to 
France and to England. Would it not be possible 
to obtain leave to catalogue those papers, sort 
them, copy them, and perhaps obtain the gift of a 
few of the originals? From M. Durand’s letter, 
published by M. Baschet, it appears that the Eng- 
lish Government, whilst refusing to part with any 
of the documents themselves, were disposed to 
entertain favourably the rest of the demand ; and 
the final issue was a mission entrusted to M. de 
Bréquigny, who, under the direction of the Duke 
de Choiseul-Praslin, visited this country twice, and 
took back to France a rich harvest of historical 
documents, filling no less than ninety large port- 
folios. The Recueil des Ordonnances, the Table 
Chronologique des Chartes concernant l Histoire de 
France, &c., may be named amongst the most note- 
worthy results of M. de Bréquigny’s scientific tour, 
accounts of which have been given by MM. Cham- 
pollion-Figeac, Jules Delpit, Léopold Delisle, and 
Louis Paris, to say nothing of the compte-rendu 
which the explorer contributed to the Transactions 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
‘vol. xxvii.). 

Anquetil and Lémontey are the two most dis- 
tinguished writers whom we can name in connexion 
with the Revolutionary period of the Dépot des 
Affaires Etrangéres ; they were freely admitted to 
study and copy the documents accumulated at 
Versailles, and made excellent use of their oppor- 
tunities. Gustave Masson. 

Harrow. 


MILTON’S FORESTRY. 

The Times of Dec. 20, 1875, in a review of a 
book upon forest trees,* has given prominence to 
a statement of some errors in forestry said to be 
committed by Milton. With your permission, I 
will essay a reply to the attack. I copy from the 
Times. ‘“ Thus” (says the reviewer) 

** Milton’s Penseroso, wandering in 

‘ Arched walks of twilight groves 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 

Of pine or monumental oak,’ 
has hitherto met with general approval, but Mr. Menzies 
will have none of him. ‘No reason is known why the 
oak should be called “ monumental,” and the whole pas- 
sage is rather confused. Pines and oaks seldom grow 
together naturally. The soil which produces one tree 
would not suit the other, and neither of them is remark- 
able for giving “arched walks” or “‘ shadows brown.”’” 
But what Mr. Menzies thinks to be, perhaps, the poet’s 
two weakest lines, 





* Forest Trees and Woodland Scenery, «s described in 
Ancient and Modern Poets. By W. Menzies. (Long- 
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* Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm starproof,’ 

though undeniably open to the accusation he charges 
upon them, have surely a beauty of their own, which 

leads against such condemnation. ‘The elm,’ says 
Mtr. Menzies, ‘is one of the thinnest foliaged trees of 
the forest. After the first flush of spring the leaves 
begin to fade; many drop, and long before the autumn 
they begin to shrivel, and present anything but a star- 
proof canopy.’ This, however, is not the most severe 
piece of criticism in the volume. Few passages in Paradise 
Lost are better known than the famous comparison of 
the falien Archangel to a tree blasted by lightning :— 

* As when Heaven’s fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines 

With singed top their stately growth though bare 

Stands on the blasted heath.’ 

It is not clear, says Mr. Menzies, whether the poet 
means that the lightning singes the tops of both oaks 
and pines, or only those of the latter tree ; but in either 
case he is false to Nature. The oak, indeed, is liable to 
a sort of baldness, alluded to by Shakspeare, but the 
lightning never singes its top. It either shivers the tree 
to atoms, or cuts one long deep furrow down the stems, 
or divides into three or four grooves, twisting and making 
the trunk like a corkscrew.” 

Now (to take the points in order), Keightley 
tells us the oak is called “ monumental ” because 
monuments in churches are often formed of carved 
oak. He cites 

“Smooth as monumental alabaster,” 

Othello, v. 2, 
and says Milton probably had in mind “ the builder 
oak” of Chaucer and Spenser, and wished to en- 
hance on it ; and that nothing, besides, was more 
suitable to the Penseroso than to think of the 
most solemn use to which the oak was put. I pass 
by Mr. Menzies’s opinion that “ the whole passage 
is rather confused,” and come to the statement 
that “ pines and oaks seldom grow together natu- 
rally.” Milton does not say they do. But there 
is authority for saying that the pine will grow in 
every description of soil and situation, though it 
thrives best in good timber soil. It might, there- 
fore, well grow beside the oak, which will also 
grow in every variety of soil. Possibly Milton 
here speaks of the ilex or holm-oak—a monumental 
tree in another sense, for Pliny mentions some as 
existing in his time which must have been 1,400 
or 1,500 years old, and one of which had brazen 
letters in the ancient Etruscan character fixed 
upon its trunk. The ilex may have been known 
to Milton through books, for he was a great reader 
of books of travel ; and he may have seen it, for it 
—— to have been introduced into England 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Both 
the pine and the ilex tend to form “arched walks” 
by their freedom from low boughs and by their 
dense upper foliage. It is noticeable that the 
poet chooses the pine and the oak, and never men- 
tions the yew, though every time he entered the 
church at Horton he must have seen two fine trees 
of this kind ; which favours Keightley’s explana- 
tion. But there are, or were, several oaks in 





Windsor Forest, within a walk of Horton, which 
are “monumental” in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Keightley also tells us the word “ brown” 
is used in the sense of the Italian bruno, dark. So 
far upon the Penseroso. Now for the Arcades, 
The weak point of the objection here is that the 
objector fails to see that the description is specific, 
and not arbitrary. The meaning is— 

Under this shady roof 

Of branching elm starproof 

Follow me, 
i.e. (probably) under the elm avenue at Harefield, 
called “the Queen’s Walk,” in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth's visit to the Lord Keeper and Countess 
of Derby at the end of July, 1602. 

In the simile from Paradise Lost, and elsewhere, 
Milton very justly uses the oak and pine to express 
majesty and strength. He is, besides, happy here 
in his choice of the oak, since it probably is more 
often scathed by lightning than any other tree. 
The “singed top” is perhaps less defensible. I 
am not, however, concerned to prove Milton an 
infallible writer on forestry, but merely to see 
justice done him, if he be judged,—even by the 
Deputy Keeper of the Parks and Forests of 
Windsor. J. L. Waker. 





Mrs. Bixckes, A DAUGHTER OF THE PRINCESS 
Outve.—In a private and confidential letter 
which is now before me, which does not relate in 
the remotest degree to Mrs. Serres or her claims, 
but contains references to many public and political 
personages, mention is made of a “ Mrs. Binckes, 
who was a daughter of the Princess Olive, and 
thereby related to the Royal Family.” From 
another passage in the same letter, which is dated 
in 1871, it appears that Mrs. Binckes had, some 
time previously, retired to the Continent. As 
a perusal of the letter leaves little doubt that 
Mrs. Binckes claimed to be a daughter of the 
Princess Olive, and the writer believed her to be 
so, I “make a note” of it for Mr. Thoms’s infor- 
mation. M. L. 


Tue Mantis, orn Horrentor Gop.—The late 
lamented Dr. Bleek’s notes on Bushman Folk-lore 
throw a great deal of light on the mythology 
and traditions of that curious but almost extinct 
people, especially on the subject of the mantis 
(Mantis: precaria of naturalists). As far back as 
the time of Kolben, the veneration of the Hottentot 
races (with whom he confounds the Bushmen) was 
well known, and they were supposed to worship it. 
It is an insect of a bright green colour, belonging 
to a family of orthopterous insects, holds up its 
forelegs as if in the act of prayer, and can hardly 
be distinguished from the plant on which it 
rests. Dr. Bleek, in his last report on Bushman 
Folk-lore (Cape Town, 1875), says of it :— 
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“ Although the mantis is apparently the most pro- 

minent figure in Bushman mythology, and, at all events, 
the subject of the greatest number of myths, yet it does 
not seem that he is the object of any worship or that 
prayers are addressed to him.” 
The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars, are, 
however, prayed to, and thus the Bushmen are 
clearly to be included among the nations who 
have attained to sidereal worship. The Bushmen 
consider that the sun is a man from whose armpit 
brightness proceeded, and who lived formerly on 
earth, but only gave light fora space around his own 
house. Some children belonging to the first Bush- 
men were, therefore, sent to throw up the sleeping 
sun into the sky. Since then he shines all over 
the earth. In Bushman mythology the moon is 
looked upon as a man who incurs the wrath of the 
sun, and is consequently pierced by the knife, i.e., 
the rays of the latter. This process is repeated 
until almost the whole of the moon is cut away 
and only one little piece left, which the moon 
piteously begs the sun to spare, for his children’s 
sake. From this little piece the moon gradually 
grows again till it becomes a full moon, when the 
sun’s cutting and stabbing processes recommence. 

The dasse or hyrax, the Bible coney of the rocks, 
is called by the Bushmen the wife of the mantis, 
and the porcupine their adopted daughter, who 
has a son, the ichneumon, who plays an important 
part in Bushman mythology. 

Another, curious myth is that the moon is formed 
of an old shoe of the mantis, which he threw into 
the sky with an order that it should become the 
moon. Thus the moon is red because the shoe 
of the mantis was covered with the red dust of 
Bushman land, and cold because it is only leather. 

Some think that the mantis misleads Bushmen 
by putting evil ideas in their heads. Bushmen 
women use a curious charm, made from the foot of 
the hartbeest, for their children, as a protection 
against the mantis. 

Many other curious traditions are found in Dr. 
Bleek’s researches, but they require the use of a 
peculiar type to properly illustrate them. 

H. Hau. 

Lavender Hill. 


New ZeaLtanper.—This famous allusion of 
Macaulay’s I remember to have seen traced to 
Shelley, but it appears to have belonged no more 
to Shelley than to Macaulay. Happening to look 
into the Monthly Review, 1780, Ixii. 128, I came 
upon the notice of a book of poems published in 
that year, with a couple of extracts of verse from 
it and a few remarks, amongst which occurs the 
following sentence :— 

**A Bostonian is supposed to visit the ruins of London ; 
& poor emaciated Briton, who officiates as Cicerone, is 
his attendant.” 

The title of the book is given in full as follows, 
from which it appears that the ruined portico of 





~ 


St. Paul’s is the site of meditation, and not the 
broken arch of London Bridge :— 

“Poems by a young nobleman, of distinguished 
abilities, lately deceased, particularly the state of Eng- 
land, and the once flourishing city of London. In a 
letter from an American traveller, dated from the ruinous 
portico of St. Paul's in the year 2199, to a friend settled 
in Boston, the metropolis of the Western Empire. Also 
sundry fugitive pieces, principally wrote whilst upon his 
travels on the Continent. 4to. 2s. 6d. Kearsly, 1780.” 

There was a very clever book published in 
French, styled L’An Deux Mille Quatre Cent 
Quarante: Rive vil en fut jamais. I do not know 
in what year it first appeared, but an edition was 
given in London, 1773. It is evident that the 
above vision of the year 2199 was suggested 
by the French book. The vision in the last 
chapter of the French book treats of the ruin of 
Versailles, “ce palais superbe, d’oit partoient les 
destinées de plusieurs nations”; the seer treads 
amongst its ruined basins and fallen columns, and, 
wandering, meets a man of contrite air in tears. 
“Why weep,” he cries, “when all the world is happy? 
This wretched relic testifies to nothing but the 
public misery that existed when these gardens were 
ficurishing.”——“ Miserable man,” replied the wan- 
derer, “it was I, Louis XIV., who built this 
woe-stricken palace: ‘Je pleure et je pleurerai 
toujours.’” Our Frenchman was about to reply to 
the kingly shade when an adder sprang from the 
stump of a column on which it lay coiled ; it stung 
him in the neck, and he awoke. 

I suppose that all the foregoing must be known 
to some readers, but I have never yet seen the 
facts placed in connexion with the celebrated 
simile of the New Zealander, so that possibly it 
may be worth chronicling in “N. & Q.” This 
suggests a work worthy of the labour of a man 
of wide reading, viz. The Growth of Fables, Illus- 
trations, and Similes in Universal Literature, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Century. It is 
manifest that some similes develope according to 
the same law that governs the growth of national 
melodies, by change of note, by fall and turn of 
bar or key, by spontaneous change in recital at the 
advent of every fresh genius, suggestion being 
caught from suggestion. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Herwoop: AtHenxvs.—It has not been 
pointed out, so far as I know, that the amusing 
passage in Heywood’s English Traveller, describing 
the “ shipwreck by drink,” is also related in Athe- 
neus (Detpnosoph. lib. ii. sect. v.), where it is 
quoted from Timeus of Tauromenium. Casau- 
bon’s edition of Athenzeus came out in 1597, and 
again, with a Latin translation, in 1600. The 
edition of 1600 was probably in Heywood’s hands 
when writing this passage, which, according to 
Charles Lamb, “for its life and humour might 
have been told or acted by Petruchio himself.” 
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It is possible that I may have been anticipated in 
my remarks by the late Mr. Dyce, whose un- 
finished translation of Athenzeus is now among 
his books at the South Kensington Museum, and, 
as I learn from Mr. Forster’s biographical sketch 
of Dyce in this month’s Fortnightly, in a state not 
far from completion. I have myself not yet had 
an opportunity of examining this translation. 
A. H. Buivey. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


Aw Otp Loypon THEATRICAL ALPHABET.— 


A was Archer, who played his own ghost ; 
B was a Baker, as stiff as a post ; 
C was a Conway, ‘tis known he can rant well; 
was a Dowton, oh, rare Dr. Cantwell ! 
was an Egerton, clever in Clytus ; 
was a Fawcett, long may he delight us; 
was a Gattie, so glorious in Tonson ; 
was Miss Henry, I think she ‘ll get on soon ; 
was an Isaacs, great in bluff Artabanes; 
was a Jones, still as brisk as champagne is ; 
was a Kemble, a Winstone as busy as; 
was a Liston, oh, what a droll phiz he has ! 
was a Mathews, show his equal who can ; 
was poor Naldi, killed by a stewpan; 
was O'Neil, whose rise was so speedy ; 
was a Power, who mimicked Macready ; 
was a Quin, once at Drury a dancer ; 
was J. Russell, I hope he may answer ; 
was a Stephens, may ehe yet draw a high lot; 
was a Terry, superb in the Pilot ; 
was an Usher, not a clown you'll more odd see ; 
was a Vestris, once Miss Bartolozzi; 
was a Ward, whom we see with delight ; 
was his mark, though no doubt he can write ; 
was a Young, whom ‘tis said they engage dear ; 
Z was Zuchelli, who'll soon be the rage here. 
Fanny B 
[Quin was the married name of Miss Tree, the colum- 
bine at Drury Lane. ] 


Qsgmoo 
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Tue Execctioner or Cuaries I.—The fol- 
lowing “ Anecdote concerning the Executioner of 
Charles I.” appeared in the Lady's Magazine, 
November, 1780 :— 


“ Richard Brandon, common exccutioner or hangman 
at that time, died upon Wednesday, June 20, 1649 (with- 
in five months of the king’s martyrdom). The Sunday 
before Brandon died, a young man of his acquaintance, 
being to visit him, asked him how he did, and whether 
he was not troubled in conscience for cutting off the 
king's head. Brandon replied, ‘ Yes, because he was at 
the king's trial and heard the sentence denounced 
against him,’ which caused the said Brandon to make 
this solemn vow or protestation, viz., wishing God to 
perish his body and soul if ever he appeared on the 
scaffold (to do that wicked act) ; but immediately he fell 
a-trembling, and hath ever since to his death continued 
in the like agony. He likewise confessed that he had 
thirty pounds for his pains, all paid him in half-crowns, 
within an hour after the blow was struck; and that he 
had an orange stuck full of cloves, and an handkerchief 
out of the king’s pocket. As soon as he was carried off 
from the scaffold he was proffered twenty shillings for 
that orange by a gentleman in Whitehall, but refused 
the same; but afterwards sold it for ten shillings in 
Rosemary Lane. 


“ About six o'clock that night he returned home to his 
wife, living in Rosemary Lane, and gave her the money, 
saying, ‘It was the dearest money that ever he earned in 
his life’; which prophetical words were soon made 
manifest. About three days before he died (as above 
mentioned) he lay speechless, uttering many a sigh and 
groan, and in a most deplorable manner departed from 
his bed of sorrow. For his burial great store of wine was 
sent in by the sheriff of the city of London, and a great 
multitude of people stood waiting to see his corpse 
carried to the churchyard, some crying out, ‘ Hang him, 
bury him on a dungbill !’ others pressing on him, saying 
they would quarter him for executing the king, insomuch 
that the churchwardens and masters of the parish were 
fain to come to the suppressing of them, and with great 
difficulty he was at last carried to Whitechapel church- 
yard, having a bunch of rosemary at each end of the 
coffin and on the top thereof, with a rope tied across 
from one end to the other.” 

I should like to know if this story is anywhere 
authenticated, and also if any explanation can be 
given of the “ orange stuck full of cloves” and the 
“ bunch of rosemary at each end of the coffin.” 

J. N. Buyra. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 2°* S. xi. 446.] 


“ Gramercy.”—The following anecdote, from 
Oxford Jests, 1684, shows what meaning was at- 
tached to the word nearly two hundred years ago : 

‘In March last, an elder brother, and unmarried, was 
accidentally kill'd by his horse, which the second brother 
hearing, immediately came and embrac’d the horse, and 
the ancient motto of the family, which was Be thrifty 
with little ; which the young gentleman haying a woful 
experience of in his elder brother's days, he presently 
changed into Gramercy Horse; and after that would 
never suffer the horse to be rid, but gave him good 
allowance.” 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Eryrmo.tocy or “ Gotpey,” co. TipPpERARY.— 
A writer in The Guardian of Oct. 6, led astray by 
the seeming meaning of the name Golden, says :— 

*‘On the road to Cashel, names like Golden, Golden- 
bridge, Golden-hills, give an expectation of richness 
which a closer glance at the Suir valley does not disap- 
point. The Golden vale is a meet setting for this jewel 
of the archeologist, Caisel-na-Righ, Cashel of the 
Kings.” 

A reference to Dr. Joyce’s work, Irish Names 
of Places, first series, shows that “golden” 
simply means a little fork, from— 

“ Gabhal [goul, gowal, and gole], a fork; old Irish 
gabul, from the verb gab, to take. At the village of 
Golden, in Tipperary, the river Suir divides for a short 
distance, and forms a small island; this little bifurca- 
tion was, and is still, called in Irish Gabhailin | gouleen], 
which has been corrupted to the present name of the 
village, Golden.” —Pp. 510-11. 

E. M. Barry. 


Scothorne Vicarage. 


Parattets: Buxyyan anp MasiLion.—One 
day, when Bunyan had preached “ with peculiar 
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| warmth and enlargement,” some of his friends 


| came to shake hands with him after the service, 
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and observed to him what a “sweet sermon” he 
had delivered. “Aye!” he replied, “ you need 
not remind me of that ; for the devil told me of 
it before I was out of the pulpit.”—Southey’s Life 
of Bunyan. 


A friend of Masillon’s “ le félicitait sur ses ser- 


mons. ‘ Le diable,’ répondit-il, ‘me l’a déja dit plus 
élogquemment que vous.’ ”—Eloge de Masillon, par 
D’Alembert. E. M. Barry. 


Scothorne Vicarage. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Tue Practice or Prery.”—The bibliography 
of this little book is a desideratum. I think the 
first edition has been often inquired for, but not 
yet heard of. We frequently see the work noticed 
with commendation by old writers ; and numerous 
as are the recorded impressions, I doubt not they 
greatly exceeded the number stated. As one of 
the so-called people’s books of an orthodox charac- 
ter, we do not hear much of The Practise of Pietie 
after 1734, when it seems to have run its race, 
and been quietly.put to rest in a goodly octavo, 
designated the fifty-ninth edition, although the 
next in my collection would render that doubtful, 
for it purports to be the seventieth edition, 12mo., 
Edin., Ruddiman, 1761. The high episcopal tone 
of the work certainly would be no recommendation 
to it in the North, and yet we shall see that it did 
get an early footing there. 

That the book was printed in London at the 
very beginning of the seventeenth century there i 
no doubt, but the earliest impression I know, or 
ever heard of, is this, in my own possession :— 

“The Practise of vi ietie, directing a Christian how to 
walke that he may please God. The Sixt Edition. 
Profitably amplified by the Author.” 12mo. pp. 984, and 
dedicated es | Re High and Mightie P ‘rince Charles, 
Prince of Wa Lond., Printed for John Hodgets, 
1615. 

This title, “grauen by Renold Elstrack,” is in 
three qnape rtments, the upper representing a fully 
robed priest on his knees offering up his heart, 
literally depicted, on a kindled altar, typical, no 
doubt, of the good Bishop Bayly himse lf primarily, 
dedicating his pious manual to the Deity; the 
next, the title, between emblems ; and the lower, 
in the foreground, a mountain, from which is seen, 
in the valley below, the battle between Joshua 
and Amalek, during which Aaron and Hur hold 
up the hands of Moses until the enemy is defeated, 
as recorded in Exodus xvii. 12. This engraved 
title is common to most editions. The next early 
copy of the book I find is that of 1619, in the 
British Museum, called the eleventh edition. Mr. 












Chalmers notes a remarkable edition, Edin., 1636, 
as “the only copy known.” I have not seen this, 
but there is before me the twenty-eighth edition 
“ Edin., Printed by John Hart, 1630,” which is my 
next in order of date. But a small edition, with- 
out date, and that which has prompted this note, is 
the one bearing a pretty copy of the engraved title, 
and purporting “to be Amplified by the Author, the 
last and most correct” (called in the dedication 
the thirty-first edition), “printed at Edynburg 
by Jacob Williams for the good of Great Britaine.” 
This imprint is, of course, fictitious, and corre- 
sponds nearly with another impression of similar 
form, “ Printed at Delf by Abraham Jacobs,” for 
behoof of the same benighted nation. third of 
the same description is, “ Printed at Amsterdam 
by John Handson” ; all, no doubt, supplied from 
Holland at a period when Great Britain might be 
supposed to need a return to the sound episcopal 
teaching of the Bishop of Bangor—for I assign 
all these dumpty little importations to the time 
of the Commonwealth—and probably originating 
in the filial piety and great zeal for the Church of 
his son, Thomas Bayly, then an exile in Holland 
for over-demonstration of his loyalty to King 
Charles and High Church tendencies (see his 
Royal Charter). In the introductory address to 
the Prince to all the editions of the Practice of 
Piety here cited, the author says :—* This is the 
third epistle he has written to draw his Highness 
nearer to God, and that he here once again offers 
his old mite new stampt.” And this is the last 





revise of the author, who died in 1631. The 


| favourable antecedents of the old orthodox Prac- 


s|2 





tice of Piety _— procured it a modern editor in 
Miss Grace Webster, whose edition, published in 

832, like most old books so edited, adds little to 
the object of my inquiry beyond a neat bio- 
| graphical notice. Among the many readers of 
“N. & Q.” who take an interest in the origin and 
progress of a popular religious manual, which has 
found favour and been printed in the original as 
well as translated in foreign lands, I hope to hear 


something more about my old book. J. O. 
Rev. — H, Recror Hoventon Coy- 
quest, Beprorp.—Can you give me information 
regarding the arms or family of the Rev. — Birch, 
Rector of Houg vhton Cont jue st, co. Bed lford ? His 


daughter Ann married Benedict Conquest, Esq., of 
Houghton Conquest. A memorandum exists to 
this effect, and under it, in pencil, is a rough 
sketch or indication of their arms. The date of 
1733 is also given. This sketch would be more 
comprehensible had Benedict Conquest had two 
wives; but I am not aware that he was twice 
married. The arms are Party per pale, dexter side 
clearly those of Conquest ; the sinister side seems 


to be Party per fess, and if so, the coat on the chief 
part might 


be Argent, a fess counter embattled 
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gules, and the coat below would almost certainly 
be Azure, a chevron between three griffins, argent. 
The tinctures and the three griffins are noted in 
writing, but the chevron is the only charge clearly 
distinguishable. The son of Benedict Conquest 
and this Ann was Benedict Conquest, who married 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Markham, Esq., of 
Ollerton, co. Notts. He sold Houghton, and 
removed to Irnham Hall, co. Lincoln. Their 
daughter and heiress, Mary Christina, married the 
eighth Lord Arundell of Wardour, great-grand- 
futher (maternally) of the present querist. 
. A, WE Lp. 


LLEWELYN AP GRIFFITH AND HIS DescEeNDANTS. 
—The usual accounts of the Tudor family inform 
us that Catherine, daughter of the last Prince of 
North Wales, married Philip ap Ivor, and that 
they had an only daughter and heiress Eleanor. 
These Tudor pedigrees make no mention of any 
other marriage of Catherine’s, but in Burke’s ac- 
count of Mostyn of Talacre (Peerage and Baronet- 
age for 1855), Iorwerth Vychan ap Iorwerth Gam 
is said to have married “ Catherine, daughter of 
Llewelyn ap Griffith, Prince of North Wales” ; 
and from this match the rest of the descent is de- 
duced. Can any Welsh genealogist kindly ex- 
plain this ? Ct. 


Heratpic.—1l. When was the red lily first used 
as the device of the Florentine Commonwealth ? 
2. When was the red cross on a white field first 
used as the device of the Florentine people? 3. 
How far back can be traced (authentically) the 
use of this last device—arg., a cross gu.—as that 
of the people of England ? K. Norcate. 


Sir Bensamin Wrencu, M.D., of Norwich, 
died August 15, 1747, wt. eighty-two. Can any 
one furnish me with an account of his parentage, 
family connexions, and other particulars concern- 
ing him? He appears to have been thrice mar- 
ried, and to have left daughters married to Pri- 
deaux, Marcon, Jermy,:and Wharton. Please 


communicate direct with CHARLES JACKSON. 
Doncaster. 


Sitver Prate.—I have in my possession four 
silver covers, varying in size from two inches to 
four inches in diameter, intended for gallipot or 
glass receptacles, each cover having the crest 
a demi-lion issuing out of a mural coronet, 
holding in its paws a shield ar. charged with a 
chevron of the same. The covers are not ancient, 
as I fancy the head of our present sovereign, with 
the other usual stamps, may be seen. Should a 
correspondent recognize, I shall be happy to offer 
more information. C. D. Mittarp. 

Cumberland Road, Bristol. 


Pre-Rerormation Cavurcn Piate.—Having 
been allowed by the Rev. C. Brereton, the rector, 





to examine the sacramental plate at Thornage 
Church, Norfolk, I made some notes respecting it, 
which may perhaps be admitted into “N. & Q.” 

Round the chalice is the following inscription :— 

“+ Thes.is.y*. gyfte . of . iohn . Butes . and. Mar. 
gret . hys. wyfe . 1456 . whych . died . 1477.” 

In the same line are the initials I. B. and M. B, 
Under the inscription is a shield bearing three 
stars, and on a chevron three lozenges, being the 
arms of the Butes or Butts family. 

On the paten, which is very small and plain, are 
the following words :— 

“ The fashe" 
altred by 
I. Stalom 

Cl. a° 1563.” 

I conclude that I. Stalom was the rector at that 
time, though his name does not occur in the (in- 
complete) list of the rectors given by Bloomfield 
(History of Norfolk). 

Are there many instances of pre-Reformation 
church plate remaining in England? This chalice 
is in excellent preservation. *. J. N. Inv. 

Bayfield Hall, Norfolk. 


Txomas Brewer.—Information given, Sept. 17, 
1626, by James Martin, “respecting ‘Thomas Brewer 
and others, Puritans and Brownists in Kent,” is 
noted in the Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 
Series, 1625-1626, p. 430 (No. 110). Any infor- 
mation concerning this Thomas Brewer, his family 
and descendants, will oblige. 


J. H. Trumsctt. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. 


“ Gray’s Inn Guinea.”—In Farquhar’s comedy 
of Sir Harry Wildair, Act i., in the dialogue 
between Col. Standard and Parly, is used this 
term. What was its origin? F. P. B 


Neep Fire.—Have any of your readers ever 
heard of “ need fire,” and, if so, can they give me 
any information respecting it ? 

Recinatp V. Le Bas. 


Heratpic.—When a family carry two mottoes 
in their arms, one for the crest and the other under 
the shield, is it correct for an unmarried daughter 
to place the latter motto under her lozenge ? 

W. M. M. 


Hieroxyauvs Davip.—Where is the fullest 
account of this artist to be found? Is there any 
separate biography of him, or any published list of 
his works ? 8. D. 


“Tne Society oF THE Bie ayp Orance.”—I 
have seen in the possession of a friend an engrav- 
ing, under which the following inscription appears : 

“In Memory of our late Glorious Deliverer ye | 
William the IIl., this Plate (of the City and Castle 
Namur, taken 1695) is most Humbly Dedicated to the 
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Superiour, Wardens, and the Rest of the Members of the 
Loyal and Friendly Society of the Blue and Orange, by 
a Member, and their most Obliged Humble Servant, John 
Faber. Done from the Original Painting now in the 
Hands of the Bishop of Kildare [George Stone, D.D.], 
1743. John Wyck Pinx'. J. Faber Fecit, 1743.” 

King William is the principal figure, and is 
mounted on a black horse. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” oblige me with particulars of the above- 
named society ? ABHBA. 


“THE BISHOP’S HAD HIS FOOT IN 1T.”—This 
saying, which I have never heard out of Derby- 
shire, is one used (so far as I have been able to 
note) chiefly by farmers’ wives and cooks, who 
have pretty frequently occasion to boil milk to 
prevent it from spoiling. Any one at all familiar 
with the properties of ‘milk will know that it is 
sometimes very difficult to boil it without burning 
it. Whatever care may be taken it will burn, and 
therefore be spoiled. When such a mishap occurs, 
the.wife or cook will say, “ The bishop’s had his 
foot in it.” The milk acquires when burnt a 
peculiar taste and smell, and when thus is known 
as “ bishopped milk.” Can any one explain why 
burned milk is associated with a bishop ? , 

Tuomas RarcuiFre. 

Worksop. 

THe Manorrat Courts of former times had 
criminal jurisdiction over those slighter offences 
which are now dealt with by justices of peace in 
petty sessions. Has this power been taken from 
the manor courts by statute, or only fallen into 
lisuse? It is a common opinion among solicitors 
that it has been abolished by Act of Parliament, 
but no amount of inquiry or research has enabled 
me to find any such statute. ANON. 





Tue ScaAVENGER’s OFFICE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Cextury.—Thoroton, writing of Nottingham and 
its government in 1675, numbers among its 
public officers fhe scavenger, who, he says, “looks 
to the cleansing of the pavement and streets of 
the town, and attends upon the mayor’s wife.” 
This seems to me a somewhat curious combination 
of duties. Now-a-days, I think, “the mayor's 
wife” would hardly deem it “ good enough ” to be 
waited upon by, and officially connected with, the 
chief scavenger of the town. Was it the custom 
in other towns, at the time in question, for the 
official scavenger to attend upon the mayor’s wife? 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


Swinton Famity.—Is there any English family 
of the name of Swinton, bearing arms, that can 
have given their name and their arms as an inn 
sign to Swinton Street, next to Acton Street, in 
Gray’s Inn Road? The street, judging from old 
plans of London, was made about 1780. 








Rateicu’s MSS.—“ The famous Mr. Hamden, 
a little before the civil wars, was at the charge of 
transcribing 3452 sheets of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
MSS., as the amanuensis himself told me.” These 
words are quoted in that tantalizing book of Delia 
Bacon’s on Shakspeare, where not one in fifty of 
the citations is verified by chapter and verse 
references. Who is the writer who mentions this 
fact of Hampden, and where are these MSS. of 
Raleigh’s ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 





Replies, 


“THE BUFFS.” 
and §, vi. 431.) 

Historicus makes one or two queries, at the 
above reference, as to this ancient corps, in which I 
had the honour of serving for some years. First, 
“Where was it stationed in March, 1761? It 
sailed from Spithead for Belleisle on Thursday, 
May 14, 1761,” &e. Surely Historicvs is quite 
wrong here. In the historical records of the regi- 
ment for the year 1760 it is said :— 

“The regiment having suffered considerable loss in 
killed and wounded, and by disease arising from the 
climate” (the French West India islands), “ it returned 
to England in 1760 to recruit.” 

1761. “Inthe spring of 1761 it was again prepared 
for active service, and formed part of the force placed 
under the orders of Major-Gen. Hodgson for an attack 
upon Belle-Isle, 2 French island in the Bay of Biscay, off 
the coast of Brittany. The expedition appeared before 
this place on the 7th of April, and a landing was 
attempted on the following day,” &c. 

“Why has this corps been termed the Nut- 
crackers ?” I am quite unable to answer this query, 


and shall be glad to hear of the reason why. “ Also 
the Resurrectionists, after May 16,1811?” This is 
answered in a note at the above reference. “ Also 


| whether this regiment is entitled to the motto, 


* Veteri frondescit honore,’ and, if so, why?” I 
suppose, when different articles of uniform are 
served out to troops by Government with a motto 
on them, that there can be little doubt but that 
the troops so served have a right to such a 
motto. If Hisroricvs means to ask whether the 
regiment has a right, front its previous history, to 
such a motto, I answer that I believe no regiment 
in the British army has a better right to such a 
one. Let me, in as brief a manner as J can, give 
a short account of this regiment from the historical 
records :— 

1572. “In the month of March of this year the 
citizens «f London had, in obedience to her Majesty's 
commands, selected from the several companies three 
thousand ‘ men at arms’ and ‘shot,’ in the usual manner, 
and instructed in the military exercises by experienced 
officers. On the Ist of May they were mustered and 
exercised in the presence of her Majesty at Greenwich,* 
and among them were many veteran officers and soldiers, 


* Holinshed’s Chronicle, Stow, Ke. 
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who had served in Ireland, Scotland, and France, but 
were at this period unemployed. Captain Thomas Morgan, 
an officer of distinguished merit, being privately counte- 
nanced by several noblemen and other persons who were 
favourable to the Flemish cause, and assisted with money 
by the deputation from Flushing, raised a company of 
three hundred men, among whom were upwards of one 
hundred gentlemen of property, who, being inspired with 
a nob ~ enthusiasm for the cause of religion and liberty, 
enrolled themselves under the veteran Captain Morgan.” 
This company was the nucleus of a numerous body of 
British troops, which, after the peace of Munster in 
1648, was selesed to one regiment, and having been re- 
called ¢ » Eng rls and in 1665, is now the 3rd Regiment of 
Foot, or the Buffs.’ 

From this date, 1572, until 1653 the regiment 
was in constant active service, chiefly against the 
Spaniards in the Low Countries. Inthelatteryear— 


‘The States, having now no enemy to fear, reduced 
the strength of their land forces; and the English 
veterans were incorporated into one regiment, which 
was designated the Holland Regiment, and is now 
the 3rd Regiment of Foot in the British line. After 
the reduction of the four regiments into one, which event 
is said to have taken place in 1655, the colonelcy appears 
to have been conferred on the veteran Colonel John 
Cromwell, who had for many years commanded one of 
the junior English regiments.” 






w comes a 


bit of history that is very in- 
i, I think, highly to the credit of the 





Although England had become a Commonwealth, 
and the royal family was in exile, yet the Holland Regi- 
ed its loyalty, and it appears to have been 
I of men firmly attached to the royal cause. The 
brave Colonel John Cromwell, who was a near kinsman 
rd Protector, and who had been in the service 
of the St ve upwards of thirty years, was particularly 
uished for his attachment to the royal family, and 
> regicides and usurpers of the kingly a1 thority 

1 detestation that he obtained permission of King 
Charles II. to change his name from Cromwell to 
Williams.’ 

1665. The regiment was recalled to England 
by Charles II., and his Majesty conferred the 
colonelcy of the regiment on Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Sidney, by commission dated May 31, 1665. At 
the same time its appellation of the Holland Regi- 
ment continued during the succeeding twenty-four 
years. It obtained rank in the English army from 
the date of its arrival in England in May, 1665, and 
was consequently fourth in the British line. The 
first was Douglas’s Regiment, now the lst Royal, 
which arrived in England from France in the 
summer of 1661, and obtained rank from that 
date ; the second was the Tangier Regiment, now 
the 2nd or Queen’s Royal, raised in the autumn 








of 1661 ; the third was the Admiral’s+ or Duke of 


York’s Regiment, raised in 1664, and incorporated 
in 1689 in the 2nd Foot Guards; the fourth 
he Actions in the Low Countries, by Sir Roger 
Williams, who was a soldier of Captain Morgan's 
Company. 
+ This regiment was probably the cri gin of the Royal 
Marine Corps being raised. 





was the Holland Regiment, but after the above 
incorporation of the Duke of York’s Regiment it 
vay 4 the 3rd Foot, and obtained at that time 
the title of “ Prince George of Denmark’s Regi- 
ment.” 

1707. In this year “Prince George of Den- 
mark’s Regiment” was permitted to display : 
dragon on its colours, as a regimental badge, as a 
reward for its gallant conduct on all occasions, 
The dragon, being one of the supporters to the 
royal arms in the time of Queen Elizabeth, also 
indicated the origin of the corps in her Majesty's 
reign. In this year was also St. Andrew’s Cross 
added to St. George’s Cross on the colours of the 
English regiments; and a colour with the two 
crosses was designated the Union. 

1708. On the decease of H.R.H. Prince George 
of Denmark, Oct. 28, 1708, the regiment was no 
longer distinguished by his title. “In officialreturns 
and orders it was distinguished by the name of its 
colonel ; in newspapers and other periodical pub- 
lications it was sometimes styled the Holland 
Regiment ; and it eventually obtained a title from 
the colour of the clothing. The men’s coats were 
lined and faced with buff; they also wore buff 
waistcoats, buff breeches, and buff stockings, and 
were emphatically called ‘The Buffs.” May it 
not also partly have arisen from the Yorkshire 
word “To stand buff” i.¢., “firm, - vide 
ot * « Q.,” 2.28. x. 218. “Steady, ‘ The Buffs,’ 

a not unfamiliar caution to many an ‘English soldier. 

1751. On July 1, 1751, a royal warrant was 
issued respecting the clothing and colours of every 
regiment. In this warrant the regiment is desig- 
nated the 3rd or Buffs, and it is authorized to 
bear in the centre of its colours— 

“The dragon, being the ancient badge, and the rose 
and crown in the three corners of the second colour. On 
the grenadier caps the dragon ; white horse and king's 
motto on the flags. The same badge of the dragon to be 
painted on the drums and bells of arms, with “the rank 
of the regiment underneath.” 


1756. In this year it was increased to twenty 
companies, and divided into two battalions. 

1758. In this year the second battalion was 
constituted the 6lst Regiment. 

1782. In this year it was styled the 3rd East 
Kent Regiment, or the Buffs, by ‘the commands of 
his Mi ujesty by a letter dated London, August 31, 
1782, from Field-Marshal C Conway, Commander-in- 
Chief 

1803. In this year it was augmented to two 
battalions. 

1815. In this year the second battalion was 
disbanded. The early commanders of the regiment 


before 1665 were Thomas Morgan, Sir John Norris, 
| Robert, Earl of Leicester ; Sir Francis Vere ; Horace 
Lord Vere, Baron of Tilbury ; Sir John Ogle ; Sir 
Charles Morgan ; Henry, Earl of Oxford ; Robert, 
Earl of Oxford ; Aubrey, Earl of Oxford ; John 
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Cromwell. After that date, perhaps the most 
noted men were Sir Walter Vane, 1668 ; Charles 
Churchill, 1688 ; John, Duke of Argyll, 1707 
but amongst such a distinguished list of names 
as that of the commanders consists of, it is in- 
vidious to pick one out before another. 

“Was it opposed to Lord Clare’s Regiment at 
the battle of Ramillies, May 23, 1706, and with 
what result?” I do not quite understand the 
question ; it certainly was present at Ramillies on 
May 23, 1706, and very much distinguished itself 
as Prince George’s Regiment, under the command 
of Lt.-Col. Charles Churchill, who was the son of 
Lt.-Gen. Charles Churchill, the colonel of the 
regiment. 

The other question, as to the Coldstream Guards, 
Iam unable in any way to answer. The Buffs 
were present at Fontenoy with Lord John Murray’s 
Highlanders (now the 42nd), and covered the 
retreat of the army conjointly with that regi- 
ment. In 1872 the officers of the regiment, toge- 
ther with many who had formerly served in it, met 
at Willis’s Rooms for their first regimental dinner 
to commemorate the tercentenary anniversary of 
the regiment, which is, I believe, what no other 
regiment in the service has the power of doing ; 
hence I think the motto, “Veteri frondescit 
honore,” a not undeserved one. D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


natural, that it is surprising it did not meet with 
general acceptance when it was so clearly pro- 
pounded by Spelman, who says, “Non a calcando 
dicta, sed a calceando, quod vel lapidibus vel dura 
alia materia’ quasi calceo munitur contra injuriam 
plaustrorum vel itinerantium.” This explanation 
seems to me so complete as to leave no opening for 
Diez’s derivation (adopted by Mr. Sxeart) of cal- 
ceata, in the sense of made of lime, even if he could 
show such a use of that term. The same may be 
said of Littré’s explanation (after Charpentier) from 
Mid. Lat. calciatus, “ chaussé, puis foulé,” shod, 
then trod or beaten down, which fails, moreover, 
to give any account of the connexion between these 
meanings. If, indeed, the word can be found, as 
he asserts, in Mid. Lat. in the latter sense, it is no 
doubt a mis-spelling for calcatus, and never could 
have given rise to our word. H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Street, W. 


The “George-the-Third schoolboy” used to 
connect this word, through the French, with cals 
or calceus, as being a trodden or foot path. The 
raised side path—often a church path—is mostly 
distinguished from the roadway by this word 
causeway. It has nothing whatever to do with 
lime, nor even limestone nor chalk, which are not 
used in preference to other materials. 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 


This word is the translation, in the statute 





P.S.—It has the privilege of marching through 
the streets of London with bayonets fixed, band 
playing, and colours flying, vide “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. 


11, 99 | 
ll, 2205. | 





“ Catcrgs” (5% §, iv. 405, 471 ; v. 16.)—About 
the meaning of the Mid. Lat. calceata, calceta, 
calee 7 Z. calcea, Fr. chaucée, chaussée, E. € ulcie, 
causey, or corruptly causeway, there is no dispute. 
It signifies a made road, including often the notion 
of a raised bank, with a surface solidified by any 
means : “Itinerarius agger”-—Marcellinus in Duc. ; 
“ Agger calcabili silice crustatus ”—Sidonius ; “ De 
lignis et sabulo calcetum solidum viatoribus fieri 
fiat”—Ingulphus. The essential feature is the | 
provision of a hard surface, which can best be 
effected by solid paving, as in the great highways 
ofthe Romans. There could not, then, be a more 
plausible derivation than one which made the word 
to signify a paved way, equivalent to the It. strada, 
a road, from Lat. via strata lapidibus, a way laid 
with stones, or the Fr. pavé, familiarly used in the 
sense of highway. Now the Portuguese calgar 
(from Lat. calceare), primarily to shoe, is secon- 
darily used in the sense of arming with a harder 
surface anything that is subjected to wear and tear, 
as we speak of an implement shod with iron or 
steel, and specially it is used in the sense of paving 
the streets, &c. Thus calgada, the Ptg. equivalent 








of our causey, is literally a shod or a paved way. 
The metaphor is so obvious and the explanation so 





of the 23 Hen. VIII. c. 5, of calceta in the 
statute of the 6 Hen. VI. c. 5, and no doubt it is 
derived from calx, chalk. The old, and, according 
to Johnson, the correct, form of causeway was 
causey, which is still in use in the Midland 
Counties, and is commonly applied to paved foot- 
ways. Minsheu gives us, “ chaussée ou chaulcée, 
a calce, qua in pavimentis plerumque utuntur.” 
Chambaud’s Fr. et Ang. Dict. has “ chaussée, levée 
de terre pour retener l’eau d’un étang, Kc., ou pour 
servir de passage dans les lieux marécageux.” 
Bailey, Dict. gives “a* bank raised in marshy 
ground for a foot passage.” Spelman (Glossary 
gives three meanings to calceata, calcetum: (1) a 
paved way; (2) a bank to restrain the flow of 
water (“agger ad coercendas aquas”); (3) a pool 
the waters of which are kept in by a bank (as I 
infer from the grant cited by him). The question, 
therefore, what calcies means in the statute of 
Hen. VIII. must be determined by the object of 
that statute, which was to cause the construction 
of works to prevent “the outrageous flowing, 
surges, and course of the sea” and rivers upon 
low grounds. It is clear that a bank to restrain 
the flow of water would aptly fall within the seope 
of that statute, whilst a paved footway would not. 
The inference, therefore, is that calcies means a 
bank ; and the term may have been applied to a 
bank paved on its top with chalk, or guarded or 
floitered (as we should say on the banks of the 
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Dove) with chalk, to prevent its being washed 
away by the action of water. C. S. G. 


Ports THE Masters oF Lanevace: Lorp 
Brron (4% S. xi. 110; 5 §. iv. 431, 491; v. 
14.)\—Dr. Garty asks your readers what they 
think of the following use of the word “ sung” :— 

“ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 
I am one of your readers from the commencement, 
and I reply that it is good sound English—Anglo- 
Saxon if you will. 

The verb singan, A.-S., or singen, High Ger., 
siggvan, Gothic, is common to all the Teutonic 
dialects. The original preterite was sing. sang, 
plur. sungon, but very early sang became corrupted 
into song. Thus in King Alfred’s translation of 
Bede, speaking of Czedmon he says, “ song he crest 
be middangeardes gesceape” (He first sang of the 
creation of the world), Chaucer, Miller's Tale:— 

** Therto he song somtime a loud quinible.” 

By the time of our authorized version of the 
Scriptures sang and sung had become confounded, 
and used indifferently. Thus Ex. xv. 1 we have, 
“then Moses and Aaron sang this song,” whilst in 
Rev. v. 9 we read, “ they sung a new song.” Dry- 
den ( Alexander’s Feast) gives us :— 

“ War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble.” 

Shakspeare uses sung exclusively both in the 
singular and plural :— 

“To whom lie seng in rude harsh-sounding rhymes,” 

" King John, iv. 2, 
and in many other passages. With Shakspeare 
and Dryden to fall back upon, Byron can hardly 
be censured for using the’ ordinary current lan- 
guage of his time, but nothing can excuse the 
eockneyism of “there let him /ay,” which is ab- 
horrent both to taste and sense. 

J. A. Pictoy. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Gipsies : Trykuers (5' §. ii. 421 ; iii. 409.)— 
Having read lately the Extracts from the Council 
Registers of the Burgh of Aberdeen, I have had 
my attention drawn to names of Gipsies which do 
not seem to have been noted by your correspon- 
dents. “Sth May, 1527” (vol. i. p. 117), “ Ekin 
Jaks, maister of the Egiptians,” is accused of steal- 
ing “ twa silver spounis.” Again (p. 167), “22nd 
Jan., 1540, Barbara Dya Baptista and Helen 
Audree, servands of Erle George, callit of Egipt,” 
are accused of stealing twenty-four marks. Is 
Erle to be considered a title, and did it confer any 
recognized authority on George? Has this question 
been examined? It may interest Mr. Kincour 
to know that we can trace the word Tinkler at least 
700 years back, to the reign of William the Lion 
(1165-1214). He will find it in a charter (No. 46) 
in the Liber Ecclesie de Scon, Edinb., 1843. It 
is the gift of a piece of ground in the town of 


| 





Perth by King William to his armourer (galeatori), 
and the ground is there specified “ illam scilicit 
que iacet inter terram serlon incisoris et terram 
Jacobi tinkler, Tenend,” &e. Now these were 
evidently shop-keepers of Perth, Serlon being a 
publican, for Du Cange defines incisor—quoting a 
“ Statutum Communis Bononiensis, a. 1188,” where 
the expression, “etiam qui caseum Incidunt,” is 
found—to be, “Caupones hic interpretor, apud quos 
caseus in escam potatoribus datur.” This statute 
law of Bologna was contemporary with this charter 
of William. James, tinkler, I take here to be tin- 
smith, and, if not, I would ask what is it? If it 
had been true that the Gipsies did not make their 
appearance in Western Europe till the fifteenth 
century, here we have at all events the name 
Tinkler in the end of the twelfth or beginning of 
the thirteenth century. I have great doubts 
whether Tinkler was ever a special name of the 
Gipsies. Perhaps Mr. Picroy, with his know- 
ledge of Northern and Eastern languages, may be 
able to throw some light on the origin of this word. 
I suppose stannum, which in the fourth century 
came to signify tin, is of the same root. Can it be 
traced to the East, as I believe kaoaitepos can be 
to some Sanscrit root, for in that case it would 
lead us to suppose that there must have been 
mines of tin known to Eastern nations before Corn- 
wall was visited by the Pheenicians ? Where were 
these mines, if such existed in early times? 

The name of Tinkler continues to be found in 
old charters to a comparatively late period. Thus 
it appears in an old charter, of which I have an 
extract before me, referring to lands not far from 
Hightae, where the Gipsies—the Faas, the Ken- 
nedys, &c., “the King’s kindly tenants,” as they 
were called—long lived, and where some of their 
descendants, I believe, are still living. The charter 
is dated May 31, 1439, the third year of James II. 
It is by John Halliday of Hodholm (now Hoddom), 
by which he wadsetts his lands called Holcroft, a 
coteland, which was sometime belonging to Wil- 
liam de Johnstone, and two oxgangs of land, which 
are called the Tynkler’s lands, in the tenement of 
Hodholm and lordship of Annandail, to John de 
Carrutheris, Laird of Mousewald, for 10/., money 
lent him “ in his grete myserie,” dated Mousewald. 
The name also Tynkellaris Maling, near Inchinnan, 
appears in an old document dated April 23, 1530, 
in a dispute between the Countess Dowager of 
Lennox and John Sympill of Fulwod, quoted by 
Mr. Fraser in his work entitled The Lennox 
(vol. ii. p. 235). C. T. Ramace. 


Kyicuts Tempiars (5 §. iv. 266.)—In a 


History of Freemasonry, Mr. J. G. Findel (of 
whom Mr. D. Murray Lyon, one of the Grand 
Stewards of the Grand Lodge .of Scotland, wrote 
in 1869: “So faithfully has the author performed 
his task as the historian of Freemasonry, that his 
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name will, I believe, go down to posterity as the 
author of the best, the fullest, and most impartial 
work of his day on the subject of which it treats”) 
says :-— 

“When Freemasonry erroneously supposed herself to 
be a daughter of Templarism, great pains were taken to 
represent the old Templars as a much ill-used body, and 
the truth was repressed. The Freemasons, in their 
eagerness to obtain historical facts, permitted false 
statements to be palmed upon them. The Masonic ad- 
mirers of the Knights Templars bought up the whole of 
the documents of the lawsuit, published by Molden- 
hawer, because they proved the culpability of the Order. 
Moldenhawer and Miinter wished to follow up their one 
book by a second volume, but their connexion with the 
Freemasons prevented them from doing so. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century some branches of Free- 
masonry wished to revive the Order of Knights Tem- 
plars, saying that it had never been quite extinct. In 
1751 a Freemason Knight Templar, an obscure individual, 
published in Brussels the previous work of Duprez 
(Paris, 1650), with several notes, additions, and docu- 
ments; but so mutilated, that it does not represent the 
order as guilty, but innocent. The reprehensible policy 
of the Templars, and their licentiousness, is a less dis- 
puted question than their mysteries, because these latter 
do not appear in the history of the order; but certain 
traces of these secret teachings are not altogether want- 
ing. The real creed of the order was Deism, the scepti- 
cism of the patrician world, mixed up with the cabalistic, 
astrologic superstition of the Middle Ages. 

“In the middle of the eighteenth century, the report 
was circulated that the Order of Knights Templars con- 
tinued to exist, although the order was destroyed in the 
early part of the fourteenth century.” 


This rather wide gap of four centuries requires 
to be filled up with some sort of evidence before 
the claim of the Scottish Order of the Temple can 
be admitted. Mr. Hare believes in it because 
he belongs to it, and because, as he says, the pre- 
sent Scottish order derives an income of 90l. per 
annum from property formerly belonging to the 
Order of the Temple. Can he give chapter and 
verse for the descent of this as real Templar pro- 
perty always in the hands of real Templars? 
Findel says :— 

“When the order was abolished, the power of the 
Templars was annihilated, and it was impossible to wake 
it from the dead ; some of the knights, escaping the fate 
of their brethren, wandered about in an abject state of 
want and poverty.” 

Why did they not go and live on this property 
in Scotland? Again :— 

“The fugitive knights could not, of themselves, re- 
establish the order. If the order had continued to 
exist until 1459, it would most surely have incorporated 
itself with the new order of chivalry which the Pope 
then endeavoured to establish on the island of Lemnos. 
But the grave cannot deliver up its dead. If it had 
still existed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it 
would have been discovered and betrayed by the Jesuits. 
It could not have remained even a score of years con- 
cealed, still less centuries.” 

In concluding a chapter on Templarism, in 
which Findel disposes of the French and Scotch 
Templars, he expresses his opinion that modern 





Templarism is “ child’s play and arrant nonsense,” 
an opinion which I beg to recommend to the con- 
sideration of Sir Patrick Colquhoun and his 
“ knights.” A Srvupenrt. 


“Savvacina”: “Bersanpum ” (5" §, iv. 389.) 

“ Sauvagina.—Fera silvestris : béte sauvage, qui habite 
les foréts; ol. sauvagin, sauvagine (an. 1412), : 

“ Bersare.—Venari, intra bersas forestz venationem 
exercere ; chasser; ol. bercer.”—Maigne d’ Arnis, Lez. 
Man. Med. et Inf. Lat., Par., 1866. 

Blount’s Law Dict., Lond., 1691, has :— 

“ Bersa (Fr. bers), a limit, compass, or bound :— 
pasturam duorum taurorum per totam bersam in foresta 
nostra de Chipenham, &c.—Mon. Angl., 2 par. fol. 
210 a. 

“ Bersare (or Germ. bersen, to shoot). Bersare in 
foresta mea ad tres arcus (carta Ranulphi Comitis 
Cestrz, anno 1218), that is, to hunt or shoot with three 
arrows in my forest.” 





Ep. MARSHALL. 


Sauvagina, or sauxagina, is wild fowl, and more 
especially those birds whose usual places of abode 
are marshes or the sea-coast. The French sawva- 
gine has the’ same signification. There is an old 
French verb, berser, meaning to shoot, to hunt with 
a bow, with which bersandwm may be compared. 
Du Cange gives also the Low Latin bersa, a kind 
of hurdle or osier-work used as a fence around 
hunting forests. Bersare would very naturally 
derive from bersa. See Littré, Berceaw and 
Sauvagine. Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Dufresne, under “Sauvagina,” refers to sylvaticus, 
which he renders “ agrestis, incultus, aspero ingenio, 
sauvage, Italis salvatico” ; and under “ Salvaticus,” 
pro Silvaticus, he says:—“In Charta Edw, III, 
Regis Angl., tom. ii. Monastic., p. 768, Sauvagine, 
dicuntur fore silvestres: De tota sauvagina, et 
omnibus bestiis silvestribus cujuscunque generis 


forent .. . que invent in clauso de Kill, ad ber- 


sandum, ve nandum, capue ndum, &c. tali salv ‘g- 
gine dicunt. Philippus Mouskes in Henrico I.:— 
‘ Ciers i mit, et bisses et: dains, 
Puis counins, lievres, et ferains, 
Et maniere de sauvegine.’” 
And he renders Bersare, birsare, “venari, intra 
bersas, forestee venationem exercere.” Le Roman 
de Garin, MS. :— 
“‘ Et en riviere 6 les faucons aler, 
Et en forest por chacier el Berser.” 
Le Roman de Girard de Vienne, MS. :— 
“ Et la forest ou li Rois dut Berser.” 
And he renders Berse, “ crates viminiz, seu sepes 
ex palis vel ramis grandioribus contexts, quibus 
silve, vel parci undique incinguntar, ut nullus 
cervis, ceterisque feris ad egressum pateat aditus. 
Charta laudata a Spelmanno: Intra Bersas fo- 
reste,” &c. R. 8S. CHarRNock. 
Paris. 
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Leases ror 99 orn 999 Years (5 §, iv. 289, | 
472.)—I venture on a conjecture that these have 
originated in leases granted under the powers of 
family settlements. Such powers, if intended to 
apply to mere agricultural leases, would be limited 
to the usual term of 21 years. If intended for 
building purposes, on terms which would give the 
builder security for the possession by himself and 
his children, with a prospect of reversion to the 
lessor’s family at a period not too remote to be 
contemplated as a reality, 100 years would be the 
natural limit. And if the leasing power was in- 
tended to be practically unlimited, it would be 
simpler to substitute 1000 for 100 in the “common 
form,” than to express the intention in other words. 
When the conveyancer came to act on these powers, 
nice questions might occur to lawyers, such as 
whether a lease to commence from a future day, 
fixed upon as the usual rent-day, would or would 
not be a lease for a longer period than was au- 
thorized by the power, and might induce him, e: 
abundante cauteld, to reduce the term to 999 years, 
rightly considering that in a 1000 years’ term a 
year more or less was of no practical ‘importance. 
The same considerations in a less degree would 
account for the substitution of a 99 years’ term 
for 100; but in preparing the agricultural lease 
the termination of it would be too much in the 
immediate contemplation of the parties to admit of 
the term being curtailed by a single year. Terms 
are created for all sorts of purposes in settlements ; 
and when they are for the purpose of securing 
jointures or life annuities, they are usually for 100 
years, and if for securing sums of money in gross 
they are for terms of 500 or 1000, 2000 or 3000 
years, arbitrarily chosen for no other purpose than 
to distinguish them from one another when several 
terms are created by the same deed or subsist in 
the same family title. They are never for 99 or 
999 years, such terms being invariably confined to 
building leases. J. F. M. 





“CARPET KNIGHT” (5% §. iv. 428; v. 15.)— 
The distinction is quite clear, knighthood of the 
better sort being bestowed on the field of battle, 
but civic knighthood—an empty compliment to 
wealth, fussiness, or political servility—being given 
with tap of pointless sword on the courtier’s 
shoulder as he kneeled on the carpet. W. M. 
Praed devotes one of his sparkling charades or 
enigmas to Knighthood, and preserves the contrast, 
ending thus 








“Such things have vanished like a dream ; 
The mongrel mob grows prouder ; 
And everything is done by steam, 


A clever satire, “ Verses upon the order for 
making Knights of such persons who had 461. per 
annum in King James I.’s time,” from Addit. MS. 
No. 5,832, fol. 205, Brit. Museum, will be found 
complete in the Appendix of Notes to Choyce 
Droilery, p. 295, now printed and almost ready for 
publication. Here is one verse, the third :— 

“ Knighthood in old time was counted an honour, 

Which the best spiritts did not disdayne ; 
But now it is us’d in so base a manner, 

That it’s noe creditt, but rather a staine : 
Tush it’s noe matter what people doe say, 
The name of a knight a whole village will sway.” 

In the Lady of the Lake Roderick taunts Fitz- 


| james as being perhaps a “ carpet knight,” canto vy. 


stanza 14. J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent 


Canon Law (5" S. iv. 512.)\—Mr. Rusr will 
find an answer to most of his queries in part i. of 
Fasting Communion, by the Rev. H. T. Kingdon, 
M.A., Longmans, 1875, and also references to 
canonists, which will enable him to get an answer 
to the remainder. Mr. Kingdon heads the inquiry 
thus, How Canon Law Binds, and proceeds to 
show, first that there is a difference between canons ; 
next, how canons are binding ; and lastly, that 
disuser abrogates canon law. 

Witiram Cooke, F.S.A. 

The Hill House, Wimbledon. 


THe Humainc-Tor (5" S. iv. 209, 254, 457, 
490.)—Though the reason of the top sleeping is, to 
some extent, understood, yet that phenomenon has 
never been accounted for by strict mathematical 
processes. The equations of motion applicable to 
the case have not been found to yield that limiting 
case in which the oscillation of the axis is approxi- 
mately nil. It surely deserves to be recorded, 
while this subject is on the tapis, that the problem 
of the sleeping top was set in the examination for 
the Smith’s prizes at Cambridge in 1845. On this 
oceasion it is said Sir William Thomson (who 
obtained the first prize) did not attempt the pro- 
blem, but pointed out to one of the examiners that 
the thing could not be done in the manner required 
by them. It is believed that Sir William thus 
obtained marks for leaving the problem alone, or 

what amounts to the same thing) his opponent, 
| Dr. Parkinson, lost all he had obtained for a solu- 
tion, which thus proved to be delusive. JaBEz. 

Athenzum Club. 


a] 


Heraupic (5" 8. v. 9.)—The arms inquired 
after by A. E. L. L. are those of Ayala ; but it is 
strange that they should be quarterly 1 and 4, with 
Blount 2 and 3. Sancha, or Sancia de Ayala, 





And men are kill’d by powder 
I [i. ¢. Knighthood] feel, alas ! my fame decay ; 
I give unheeded orders, 
And rot in paltry state away 
With Sheriffs and Recorders.’ 
(Poems, 1864, ii. 395.) 


daughter of Don Diego Gomez, of the house of 
| Toledo, often described as “Duke” of Toledo, 
;married Sir John Blount, K.G. Croke’s great 


work on the Blount family, and the Spanish 
| Pedigree in the Heralds’ College, give different 
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accounts of the Toledo family. I have failed my- 
self to discover the grounds upon which the 
numerous and distinguished descendants of Sir 
John Blount quarter the arms of Castile. Is 
A. E. L. L. quite certain that “ Mountjoy” ought 
not to be reat instead of “ Mountfort” in the 
account of the arms in Middleton Church ? 
C. G. H. 


The arms in question, viz., Or, a tower azure, 
are one of the quarterings of the ancient Spanish 
family of Ayala, and were brought into the Blount 
coat by the marriage of Sir Walter Blount with 
Doiia Sancha de Ayala (see Croke’s History of the 
Blounts, ii. p. 173). The shield in Coleshill 
Church must be turned the wrong way, as the 
Blount arms, Barry rnebulée of six, or and sable, 
should no doubt be in the Ist and 4th quarters. 

C. J. E. 


Louise Lareav (5" §. iv. 513.)—Whether 
Louise Lateau (not Latour) still continues to exhibit 
the same symptoms I cannot say, but until October 
of last year (1875) her state remained unaltered. 
The last account I have seen of her in England 
was in the British Medical Journal for Oct., 1875 
(quoted in the Times, Oct. 22), in which extracts 
are given from a letter of Dr. H. Boéns of Char- 
leroi, which inform us that— 

“During an illness which lasted about a month, the 
‘stigmatic’ bleeding stopped, and the ‘ecstasies’ were 
replaced by hysterical faintings. Afterwards, the former 
state of things recurred. M. Boéns, who has set a watch 
on the family, declares that he is in a position to affirm 
and prove that Louise Lateau eats and drinks copiously, 
and performs all the ordinary functions of nature. He 
adds that ‘she frequently rubs and scratches with her 
nails, and with a rough cloth, especially during the night, 
the places where the blood flows ; and keeps up on these 
spots, even mechanically during sleep, pressure with her 
fingers, so as to maintain a condition of local congestion.” 

She is a Belgian, Bois d’Haine being in the 
diocese of Fournais, a Walloon district of Belgium. 
In January, 1875, she was offered (see the Times, 
January 7) 30,000 fr. “on condition of subject- 
ing herself to supervision for eight days,” but no 
notice was taken of the offer. Whether now she 
has been proved an impostor or not is a matter, I 
take it, which must be left to the estimation of 
each individual. Her case is not, however, devoid 
of interest, inasmuch as it has already produced a 
literature of its own. Here are the books about 
her which have so far appeared :— 

1. “ Louise Lateau, sa vie, ses extases, ses stigmates.” 
By Dr. Lefebvre. Louvain, 1870. Second edit., 1873. 

2. “ Biographie de Louise Lateau.” By M. Van Looy. 
Bruxelles, 1873. 

3. “ Louise Lateau, la stigmatisée de Bois d'Haine, 
d'aprés des sources authentiques, médicales et théolo- 
giques.” Parle professeur Dr. A. Rohling. Bruxelles 
et Paris, 1874. 

4. “ Louise Lateau, die Stigmatisirte von Bois d’ Haine, 
kein Wunder, sondern Tiiuschung. Die Berichte des 
Prof. Lefebvre, Prof. Rohling, Paul Majunke’s und 





Anderer in ihrer Haltlosigkeit dargelegt von Dr. B. 
Johuen.” Ciéln und Leipzig, 1874. 

5. “ Louise Lateau.” Rapport Médical sur la stigma- 
tisée de Bois d’Haine, fait 4 l'académie royale de médecine 
de Belgique, &c., par le Docteur Karlomont. Bruxelles, 
1875. 

6. “ Louise Lateau.” Discours prononcés 4 l'académie 
royale de médecine de Belgique dans les séances du 29 
Mai et du 29 Juin, 1875, par M. le Docteur Lefebvre, &c., 
en réponse au Rapport Médical, &c. Bruxelles, 1875. 

7. “Louise Lateau devant la physiologie et la patho- 
logie.” Par le Docteur J. Crocq, &c. Bruxelles, 1875. 

8. “ Maladies et facultés diverses des Mystiques.”” Par 
M. le Docteur Charbonnier, &c. Bruxelles, 1375. 

9. “Science et Miracle. Louise Lateau, ou la stigma- 
tisée belge.” Par le Docteur Bourneville, &c. Paris, 1875. 
With a portrait of the heroine. 

10. “ Louise Lateau, ou les mystéres de Bois d'Haine 
dévoilés.” Par Hubert Boéns, &c. Bruxelles, 1875. 

ll. “Fin de la comédie de Bois d’Haine.” Par 
Hubert Boéus. Bruxelles, 1876. 

This list brings the publications concerning 
Louise Lateau down to the present moment. I 
doubt, however, whether it is complete. Some 
other contributor to “N. & Q.” may perhaps be 
able to make it perfect. Apis. 





“Do unto orHers,” &e. (5 S. iv. 349.)—The 
“sneer” and quotation from Isocrates will be 
found in a note at the end of the fifty-fourth chapter 
of the Decline and Fall. H. D. C. 

[The passage runs thus :—“ A Catholic inquisitor yields 
the same obedience which he requires, but Calvin vio- 
lated the golden rule of doing as he would be done by; a 
rule which I read in a moral treatise of Isocrates (in 
Nicole, tom. i. p. 93, edit. Battie), four hundred years 
before the publication of the Gospel, ‘A racyovrec ig’ 
ireowy opytlecOs, ravra roc adXorg pen roreere.””] 


Tue OsiicatTions oF Exegcutors (5 §, iv. 
349.)—I do not think “it is Walker, the author of 
The Original, who raises the odd question whether 
a man’s executors are not bound to give a dinner- 
party for him if he dies between the invitation and 
date of the banquet.” 

If Walker did raise the question, it was only at 
second-hand. I took in The Original as it came 
out, now more than forty years ago, and my re- 
membrance of the idea dates from before that time. 
I feel sure, but have not the means of verifying my 
strong impression, that Dr. Kitchener was the 
author of the remark, not as raising a question, but 
as laying down a principle which ought to become 
a law. ELLcEE. 

Craven. 


THe Dre-sInKERS AND ARTISTS IN MEDALS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES IN GreaT Britain (5" §. iv. 449.)—All 
printed accounts of these medallists are very 
scanty, and are scattered among several different 
publications. George Vertue’s Life and Works of 
Thomas Simon, the greatest of these artists, is very 
incomplete. Much new information has been dis- 
covered since Vertue’s time, 1753. Horace Wal- 
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pole’s Anecdotes of Painting and Pinkerton’s 
Medallic History of England contain several 
brief notices of medallists. The Numismatic Chro- 
nicle contains some valuable articles on Thomas 
Simon, the Roettiers, and Croker (see the general 
index to the old series). Consult also the Rev. R. 
Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, 3rd edit., 3 vols. 
4to., 1840, Henry W. Henrrey. 


Epmunp S. Pery (nor Perry), M.P. (5" §. 
iv. 450), was Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons from 1771 to 1785, when he was raised to 
the Peerage as Viscount Pery of Newtown Pery, 
co. Limerick. Though twice married, he left no 
male issue, and the title became extinct. His 
younger brother, who became Bishop of Limerick 
in 1784, was created Baron Glentworth of Mallow 
in 1790, and was great-great-grandfather of the 
present Earl of Limerick. ABHBA. 


Edmund Sexton Pery was descended from 
Edmund Pery of Stackpole Court, co. Clare, by 
the daughter and heiress of Edmond Sexton of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, who died in 1671. 

Edmund 8. Pery was born in 1719, Speaker in 
Ireland from 1771 to 1785, elevated to the Peerage 
Dec. 30, 1785, as Viscount Pery of Newtown, co. 
Limerick. He married twice, but, leaving only two 
daughters, his honours expired at his death in 
1806 (Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland; Burke’s Peerage). 

H. M. Vaye. 

74, Eaton Place, S.W. 


SKIKELTHORPE (5 §. iv. 450.)—W. N. had 
better consult (he will find it in the University 
Libraries at Oxford and Cambridge, and at the 
British Museum) a work on genealogy, with a 
history of British family names, by the learned 
Rey. W. R. Flett, D.D., of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. He will almost certainly there find 
information relative to the above-mentioned family 
name. 

A friend of mine, who says he has heard of the 
name of Skikelthorpe once, many years ago, thinks 
that it is of Saxon and German origin combined, 
and that at some former time it was spelt and 
pronounced Skuttle-thorpe. Cousins. 

Cambridge. 


Wit.iay, Turep Eart or PEMBROKE, OF -THE 
Herbert Famity (5" S. iv. 487 ; v. 18.)—May I 
ask permission to append a correction to my former 
paper on this subject? Colonel Chester has been 
so kind as to inform me that Anne Talbot, Countess 
of Pembroke, was buried at Erith, Aug. 8, 1588. 
My authority was Harl. MS. 597, and I did not 
know that there was reason to suspect any error ; 
but I hope Trro will pardon me for having unwit- 
tingly misled him. HERMENTRUDE. 


ARABELLA Fitzsames (5 §. iv. 488 ; v. 14.)— 
In reply to Tavs, who desires to know how the 





paper bearing this signature came into my pos- 
session, I have to inform him that it was one of a 
large and valuable series of papers (principally 
cheques upon Sir Francis Child, the well-known 
banker, which were stored in the upper room over 
Temple Bar), which I have had the pleasure of 
looking through and sorting. I shall be happy to 
show them to Tuvs. F. G. Hivton Price. 
Temple Bar. 


Tae Crartrernovse (5™ §. v. 27.)—Beavor is 
obviously a variant spelling of Bever, drink, which 
is still in use at Eton as the name of an afternoon 
provision of bread and beer, set out in Hall during 
the greater part of the summer half. The day on 
which this begins is called Bever Day. fF. P 


Witt-o’-Tne-Wisp (5 8. iv. 209, 235.) —On 
the night before the day on which I read Mr. 
Peacock’s communication on this subject I saw 
at Kiyoto, the ancient capital of Japan, six or 
seven “corpse lights” over an old cemetery ona 
hill. They flickered, but did not change -= 


“Ness” (5 §S. iv. 265): to Lamm =To 
Beat (5 §. iii. 384, 416 ; iv. 276.)—These words 
are Irish, i.¢., Ness, Lamm. Ness signifies death ; 
and the word As signifies a waterfall or cascade, 
and is met in many combinations of Irish names of 
places. For instance, Askeaton(a town in the county 
of Limerick, formerly of some importance as having 
returned a member to the Irish House of Commons, 
and as having been in more remote times one of 
the principal seats and castles of the Geraldines, 
in the province of Munster) represents three words : 
As, a waterfall or cascade ; caed, a hundred ; teinid, 
fire=the waterfall of the hundred fires. The 
river Deel here falls over a series of limestone 
rocks ; and there is a very fine salmon leap. The 
tradition as to the hundred fires is lost in remote 
obscurity. Lamm is no other than the Irish word 
La’mh, a hand. Luchd Lamhaigh were the bow- 
men and slingers of ancient and medizval times, 
and the phrase is now applied to shooters or 
fowlers, &c. La’mhach is a casting with the hand, 
and, according to O’Brien (Dict., fo., Paris ed., 
p. 316), “ it is now the word used by the Irish for 
shooting.” Lamm-pye is simply a rough handling, 
sometimes called Lamm-basting or hand-beating. 
Lamm-pye iscomposed of two Irish words : La’mh= 
the hand, and pighe=a pie. “ He has got lamb and 
salad” is a phrase that is sometimes heard among 
persons who describe an individual that has got 
severe chastisement. The word La’mh=hand, 
gives force and meaning to these phrases. The 
act indicated is done by or with the hand, hence 
Lamm. The English word lavish comes from 


La’mh, the hand, as does clutch from the’ Irish 
word Cluthughadh, to grasp. In the last line of 
the following passage from Shakspeare we have an 
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Irish word, which is common to this day in the 
mouths of the people of this country :— 
: “ The elements 

Of whom your sword is tempered may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemocked-at stabs 

Kill the still closing waters, as diminish 

One dowle that’s in my plume.” 

“Dowle” is none other than dual, a “strike” of 
flax, or such portion of flax as may be taken be- 
tween the fingers. It may have been applied to 
the band or tie of the plume, or to a portion of the 
plume itself. 

With regard to the word As, I may add 
that Dunas, or, in English, the waterfall by the 
fort, is one of the most remarkable and beautiful 
of the cascades or falls on the river Shannon. The 
name is derived from Dun=a fort ; as a waterfall 
it has been illustrated in several works on Ireland 
(see Hall’s Ireland, Brewer's Beauties of Ireland, 
Bartlett’s Pictorial Ireland, &c.). There is the 
ruin of a massive fort or dun towering high above 
the falls, as the waters tumble and roar, in mimic 
Niagara-fashion, over rocks, &c., at this place. I 
congratulate Dr. Charles Mackay on his labours 
in the Atheneum in the good work in which he is 
engaged—of pointing out the many British and 
Irish words in the English language as they were 
written by Shakspeare and some of his contem- 
poraries, and of which even Dr. Johnson was 
ignorant. A knowledge of international etymology 
would prove of use in every way. 

Mavrice Leninay, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 


Horncarta (5% §. iv. 207, 378.)--I think this 
word is quite distinct from Horn-geldt. As the 
latter means horn money, and is an abbreviation 
of tax or money payable on horned animals, so 
Horn-garth means horn enclosure, a guarded or 
enclosed place in which horned animals are kept. 
Garth is an old North-country word, which in law 
dictionaries, such as those of Blount and Cowel, is 
defined as a fenced yard, backside, or close. The 
word garth was also used to describe a water fence 
or enclosure which retained fish ; thus a weir was 
termed a water-garth, and the man in charge of a 
weir is called in statutes of Ric. II. a Garths-man. 

Epwarp Soy. 


Tue Ortcix anp SyrmBoiism oF THE CarRDI- 
NAL’s Rep Har (5 §. iii. 64, 233, 278, 456 ; iv. 
337.)—I can hardly hope to alter the present atti- 
tude (p. 337) of Mr. Tew towards the work of 
Pietro Giannone, but I shall venture to offer the 
readers of “N. & Q.” both some means of testing 
his value as an historian, and some independent 
testimonies to the accuracy of his statement re- 
specting the origin and symbolism of the colour 
of the Cardinal’s hat. First, as to Giannone’s 
authority ; it may be sufficient to refer Mr. Tew 
to Hallam’s Middle Ages, where he will find the 





Istoria Civile di Napoli quoted along with Sis- 
mondi’s Histoire des hépubliques Ttaliennes. Mr. 
Stubbs also quotes Giannone in the new volume 
of his Constitutional History. Secondly, as to 
the attribution of the red hat to Pope Innocent IV., 
and the precise date and significance of the gift, 
I will offer Mr. Tew concurrent lines of testimony 
from English and foreign writers of the present 
day, based upon medizval authority. 

Mr. T. L. Kington (now Oliphant), in his His- 
tory of Frederick II., Emperor of the Romans, 
vol. ii. p. 358 (Macmillan, 1862), in describing the 
first Council of Lyons(1245), says: “ At this council 
it was first decreed that the members of the college 
should wear red hats, in token of their willingness 
to shed their blood for the Church.” For the 
authority on which this statement is based Mr. 
Kington-Oliphant refers to “De Curbio,” 1. e. 
Nicholas of Corby, an English friar, chaplain and 
biographer of Innocent IV. This is absolutely 
contemporary evidence, and upon it, no doubt, is 
based the similar account given by M. De Cherrier, 
the learned French historian of the struggle be- 
tween the Popes and the Emperors of the House of 
Hohenstaufen (Histoire de la Lutte des Papes et 
des Empereurs de la Maison de Souabe, par C. De 
Cherrier, Paris, 4 vols., 1841), vol. iii. pp. 138-9 : 

“A droite, dans la nef, les cardinaux-évéques occu- 
paient le premier rang ; puis venaient les prétres et les 
diacres: tous portaient la barrette rouge, qu’on leur 
avait donnée tout récemment comme un attribut de leur 
dignité éminente. On avait fait choix de cette couleur, 
afin de témoigner que chacun d’eux était prét 4 verser 
son sang pour la défense de I’fglise.” 

It will be observed that while Mr. Kington-Oli- 
phant’s words imply that the red hat was decreed 
by the Council, of which Mr. Tew cannot find any 
trace in Harduin, the language of M. De Cherrier 
only asserts that a hat or cap (Barrette, Biretta) of 
that colour was then first publicly worn, while the 
symbolism is explained in the same manner by 
both writers. C. H. E. CarmicHakt. 


“ Luncngon” (5™ §S. iv. 366, 398, 434, 524.)— 
Very often have I taken “las once” (5% S. iv. 
398) in Spain, and heard it spoken of there and 
elsewhere ; but never did I hear the second word 
pronounced on-che. Once, whether it means the 
number eleven, or, as las once, eleven o’clock, and 
the luncheon taken at that hour, is pronounced 
dn-thé in Castilian, or On-si in Southern and 
American Spanish. 

Sometimes, by way of jest, las once is said to 
take its name from the eleven letters of aguardiente 
(= brandy), and to mean a dram. 

Hesry H. Gisss. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


Lorp Lytron’s “Krsc Artacr” (5™ §. iv. 
148, 192.)—Mr. Cuas. Kent has alluded to some 
of the clever sketches of contemporaries contained 
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in this work as “‘ not unwisely eliminated from the 
later editions.” I cannot see the wisdom of such 
elimination. The portraits are in themselves 
strikingly clever ; and in my poor judgment are 
quite defensible. It is true that the satire con- 
tained in some of them is pungent enough ; but 
then it is polished, and refers not to private 
character, but to the characters of the personages 
as they appeared to the public, and, in most cases, 
may be taken to imply a justifiable moral rebuke. 
I trust, therefore, that they will be preserved. It 
may not be uninteresting, looking at this same 
process of elimination, if a list of the portraits | ‘ 
contained in the early edition which I read be 
given in ““N. & Q.” Those which I easily recog- 
nized were Louis Philippe, Guizot, the late Earl 
of Durham, Earl Russell (then Lord John), the 
Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts), Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Palmerston, Macaulay, and Disraeli. One 
other rather puzzled me at the time, and I may 
be wrong now in fancying it to be the “ Rupert of 
debate,” the late Earl of Derby. But perhaps 
Mr. Kent will give his valuable opinion on this 
(I have not seen the eliminated editions) :— 
But, like the vigour of a Celtic stream, 

Comes Lolod’s rush of manly sense along, 
Fresh with the sparkles of a healthful beam, 

And quick with impulse like a poet's song. 
How list‘ning crowds that knightly voice delights, 
If from the crowd are banish’d all but knights!” 


M. H. R. 


InrracomBeE (5 §, iii. 449 ; iv. 31, 213, 258.) 
—Perhaps the epitaph of the wife of Rev. Leonard 
Prince would be acceptable in connexion with this 
place. The tablet from which I copied it is now 
in the north chancel aisle of "Combe Church :— 


**In memoriam Elizabethe filie Johannis Gough e 
comitatu Somersettensis Armigeri conjugis Leonardi 
Prince hujus ecclesie ae que obiit 25° 7""* Afio 
Domini 1655. £Etatis sue < 
Qualis erat quzeras ! Sen cognoscito Lecior 

Mop@ny uix capiant, marmora, talis erat 
E meliore luto Deus hanc Naturaque finxit, 

Quippe Dei Veri uera et amantis amans ; 

Corpore sic fuerat, sic mente sic undique pulchra, 

Effulgens donis (ut puto) nemo magis. 

Corpus, terra tegit, Coeli mens sede quiescit, 
Quod tibj munvs erat, Vz mihi funus erit. 
Que scribo nil sunt luctum testantia ; non est 
Est quoniam dici non licet augit erat. 
Parce mihi Lector, carnemque redargue multum, 
Cura leuis loquitur que grauis illa stupet. L. P. 
Nomen ) El chari 
Anag. § pnati bees.” 


a a. 


.)—The follow- 


TREENWARE (5 §, iv. 308, 33 
y shows the meaning in the 


ing quotation clearly 
sixteenth century :— 
“‘Whan he toucheth an erthen vessel], it shall be 


broken; but the treen vessell shall be rensed with 
water.” —Coverdale’s translation of Leviticus xv. 12. 





Coverdale also uses tre where our Authorized 
Version uses “wood”; in Gen. vi. 14, “ Make 
the an Arke of Pyne tre.” So, in Exod. xxv. 10, 
26, “ Make an Arke of Fyrre tre”; “ foure pilers of 
Fyrre tre”; and in ch. xxvii. 1, “an Altare of Firre 
tre.” But the word terrene was used for terrestrial, 
earthly, as in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. vy, 
ch. xxxiv., “ terrene powers.” This might have been 
pronounced treen. Puttenham, in his Arte of English 
Poesie, also speaks of “ terrene and base gods,” 
i. xil., and “terrene justice,” ii. xi. (Arber’s ed.). 
In the Homily on the Sacrament we read of 

‘terrene and earthly creatures.” W. P. 

Forest Hill. 


MonvumentaL Inscriptions In Normay- 
Frexce (5™ §, iv. 449.),—Mr. Boase will find 
many instances of Norman-French inscriptions in 
Haines’s Manual of Monumental Brasses, Cutts’s 
Incised Slabs, and Boutell’s Christian Monu- 
ments. It is surely very exceptional to find, not 
only Norman-French, but any inscriptions on 
monuments, earlier than the thirteenth century. 
A considerable number of the thirteenth century, 
but still more I fancy of the fourteenth century, 
inscriptions were in Norman-French, which was 
the language of the Court. This tongue was 
chiefly affected by knights and ladies, whilst priests 
were, for the most part, held in memory in canoni- 
cal Latin. 

I have looked through the pages of Weever’s 
Funereal Monuments, and find the following num- 
ber of inscriptions in Norman-French : diocese of 
Canterbury, two without date, and four of the 
years 1375, 1376, 1400, 1407, respectively ; dio- 
cese of Rochester, four without date, and one of 
each of the years 1354, 1360, 1367, 1369, 1375, 
1385, 1392, 1427 ; diocese of London, eight with- 
out date, two of 1375, two of 1400, and one of 
each of the years 1221, 1350, 1362, 1371, 1389, 
1396, 1399, 1414; diocese of Norwich, four with- 
out date, and one of the year 1373. 

There is only one monument, to my knowledge, 
in the hundred of Scarsdale, in this county, having 
a Norman-French inscription, and that is in the 
church of Barlow. It is to the memory of Julia, 
the wife of Adam Fraunceis, but the inscription is 
imperfect and without a date. I take it, however, 
to be of the third quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. J. Cuarues Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


The Rev. Samuel Hayman, in his published ac- 
count of the antiquities of Youghal, co. Cork, gives 
three of these inscriptions from ancient monuments 
there. They are all rather incomplete, owing to 
the monuments being defaced. One, which com- 


mences “ Mathev : le : mercer : git : yci :” com- 
memorates Matthew Le Mercer, who was collector 
of customs at Youghal, and appears to have died 
there about the close of the thirteenth or beginning 
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of the fourteenth century. Mr. Hayman quotes 
the memoranda roll of the Exchequer of the 31st 
to the 35th year of Edward I., in which there is 
an entry relating to Martinus de Coumbe, the suc- 
cessor of Le Mercer in the office of collector. 

W. H. Parrerson. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Christian Psychology: the Soul and the Body in their 
Correlation and Contrast. Being a New Translation of 
Swedenborg’s Tractate, ‘De Commercio Animz et 
Corporis, &c., Londini, 1769.” With Preface and 
Illustrative Notes by T. M. Gorman, M.A., Hertford 
College, Oxford, some time Curate of St. Mary Abbotts, 
Kensington. (Longmans & Co.) 

We feel ourselves bound to confess that we have but 
scanty acquaintance, in proportion to their dimensions, 
with the extensive philosophical researches of Sweden- 
borg, and that, therefore, the Tractate, of which the 
translation gives rise to this book, is to us—we hope 
we may admit it without shame—by no means easy of 
mental digestion. The Appendix, which forms the bulk 
of this volume, is filled with extracts from physical and 
metaphysical writers, which are designed to illustrate 
and support some of Swedenborg’s positions, or to exhibit 
the timid restrictions of material science as transcended 
by his soaring intellect. 

A perusal of this Appendix should be sufficient, we 
think, to convince any one who has not already attained 
conviction from a general acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the subject, of the inscrutable nature of the ever- 
lasting problem of soul and body and of the unseen world. 

Mr. Gorman may sneer at the shadows and fallacies 
that becloud mere human reasonings, but on this, as on 
all other subjects, where are we to select our guides if not 
from amongst those who employ these despised weapons ? 
Religion, indeed, is above reason, and affords us lights 
which our unaided intellects could never attain. Sweden- 
borg himself laid claim to privileges of insight which are 
bestowed only on those few whom Divine Providence 
selects as the instruments by means of which we obtain 
glimpses of the world that is beyond our senses. It is 


for us to accept or to reject his and similar claims ; but | 


to place the revelations of those who make the claims in 
competition with the theories of those who build upon 
nothing else than human observation is unfair to the one, 
and derogatory to the claims of the other class of in- 
formants. If we believe tlrat to Swedenborg was accorded 
a view of heaven and hell, his revelations supersede and 
render unnecessary all mere human conjectures regarding 
the spiritual world. If, on the other hand, we place his 
assertions on the subject of this Tractate to the account 
of a mind brooding long over the questions that enchained 


its attention, we can set him in no higher rank than that | 


of other gifted speculators, the result of whose labours, 
in the field of inquiry traversed by him, the Appendix to 
this book pretty well exhibits. 

Mr. Gorman is of opinion that Swedenborg’s philo- 
— evolution was brought out by a special Divine 
call. If this opinion be correct. diatribes against unaided 
mortal speculations and theories are as superfluous as 
they are unkind. 


The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, with Gorleston 
and Southtown. By Charles John Palmer, F.S.A., &c. 
Vol. III. (Great Yarmouth, Hall.) 

Twice already have we had occasion to speak in terms 

of deserved commendation of Mr. Palmer’s well-directed 


labours to put into a form worthy of the ancient and 








interesting town of which he isa native, the result of 
the many years which he has devoted to the study of its 
records and history. On the appearance of the first 
volume, in May, 1872, we spoke of it (4 S. ix. 437) asa 
local history of which the author's fellow townsmen 
might well be and ought to be proud. The second 
volume fully justified that eulogium; and now that 
Mr. Palmer has brought his labour of love to a close by 
the publication of a third volume, as rich in literary 
interest and as profusely illustrated, and made especially 
available by very complete Indices, we offer him our 
hearty congratulations on the success of his labours, and 
our best wishes that he may long be spared .to enjoy 
the reputation which must ever attach to the authorship 
of The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth. 


The Discrepancies of Freemasonry examined during a 
Week's Gossip with the late celebrated Brother Gilkes, 
and other eminent Masons, on sundry Obscure and 
Difficult Passages in the ordinary Lodge Lectures, 
which, although open Questions in Grand Lodge, consti- 
tute a Source of Doubt and Perplexity to the Craft. 
By the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. With numerous Diagrams. 
(Hogg & Co.) 

Turis title-page so fully explains the nature and object of 

this valuable work, we need only add that a good deal of 

amusement is mixed up with the instruction, and much 
playfulness with profound learning. 


The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, forming a Con- 
cise Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church 
of England. By the Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. 
Compendious Edition. (Rivingtons.) 

So much has already been said in commendation of this 

most useful work of Mr. Blunt’s that it only remains for 

us to thank him for having now placed it within reach 
of the many. We commend to our readers’ attention 

Mr. Blunt's note on the Ze Deum, as “this most vene- 

rable hymn” has lately been a subject of discussion in 

these columns. How many church-goers are aware of 
the fact that the Jubilate was inserted originally asa 
substitute for the Benedictus, when the latter occurred 
in the Lesson or Gospel? Mr. Blunt writes:—* The 
days on which it (the Jubilate) should be used are there- 
fore the following—Feb. 18, June 17, June 24 (St. John 

Baptist’s Day), Oct. 15. The general substitution of the 

Jubilate for the Benedictus is very much to be depre- 

cated.” 


The New Quarterly Magazine. 
Lock & Tyler.) 

Tre only change made in this popular periodical con- 
sists in an increase of matter, and, as a‘new and special 
feature, a review of the literature of the preceding 
quarter. This is rather slashingly done ; but if the new 
censor is severe, he also has the sense of fairness which 
leads him to quote the various judgments of other critics 
on the same work. This is both novel and good. The 
whole number is full of interest to the scholar as well as 
to the general reader. Miss Cobbe and Miss Constance 
Rothschild distinguish themselves among the ladies; and 
Mr. Mortimer Collins has a capital gossiping article on 
almanacs. A paper on Eschylus and Victor Hugo, 
signed R. B., should be read in conjunction with an 
essay on the former poet in the Cornhill Magazine. 


In Time and Time-Tellers (Hardwicke) Mr. Benson 
has given a very interesting account of that manufacture 
with which his name is so intimately associated ; but, as 
modern workmanship is included in his general survey, 
we may be pardoned for remarking on the absence of all 
mention of the great clock at Westminster. Mr. Benson 
tells us that it is rumoured that St. James’s Palace clock 
is shortly to be removed to the South Kensington 


January, 1876. (Ward, 
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Museum. May we venture to express a hope that, for 
the sake of venerable associations, the familiar old dials 
and chimes may remain untouched ! 


AvTHors AND Quotations WayTED (5 8S. v. 19.)— 
“ Sitting by the poisoned,” &c. 

In reply to T. W. C., the author asked for is, I believe, 
Siegfried Mahlmann. The following is a translation, by 
a young lady, of the stanza of which the lines quoted 
form part :— 

‘* When the gloom is deepest round thee, 
When the bonds of grief have bound thee, 
And in loneliness and sorrow 
By the poisoned springs of life 
Thou sittest, yearning for a morrow 
That will free thee from the strife.” 
If the remaining stanzas are desired, they will be found 
in Mrs. Gore’s novel, Peers and Parvenus. 
“ If Heaven be pleased,” Xc. 

The lines quoted by A. C. O. have been applied to 
other persons besides Bonner. It is recorded that on a 
window at the inn at Aust Passage, near Bristol, was 
written the following :— 

“On John Stokes, Attorney-at-Law, in New Inn, London. 

If Heaven be pleas’d when Sinners cease to Sin, 

If Hel! be pleas’d when ali the Damn’‘d are in, 

If Earth be pleas’d when ridden of a Knave, 

All must be pleas’d when Stokes is in his Grave.” 

W. DivKe. 
Chichester. 
“ So near, so very near to God,” Ke. 

This is one verse of a hymn by C. Paget, which com- 
mences, ‘‘A mind at perfect peace with God.” Lay- 
caumA will find it as No. 7 in the London Hymn Book, 
or No. 247 in the Presbyterian Collection. I fail to 
discover it in other hymn books of which I have copies, 
and they are not few. HERMENTRUDE. 

“Tae Late Epmuxp Lextuatt Swirte, Esq.” (I. L. 8. 
writes), “ was the younger son of Theophilus Swifte, Esy., 
of Goodrich, Herefordshire, and grandson of Deane Swifte, 
Esq., of Worcester, and Castle Rickard, county Meath. 
The latter gentleman was the nephew of the great Dean. 
Although descended from the two great regicides, Mr. 
Swifte was a royalist of the highest order. With him 
loyalty was a principle, without which no man could be 
a gentleman. His attachment to the reigning dynasty 
made it a proud distinction for him to have borne arms 
in 1798. He was the oldest volunteer. An accomplished 
scholar and authority on the English language, Mr. 
Swifte had few equals. He has left a large and com- 
paratively young family to lament his loss. He lived to 
see his descendants of the fifth generation. Born on 
June 20, 1777, dying on Dec. 28, 1875, he was conse- 
quently in the ninety-ninth year of his age, and in pos- 
session of his great faculties.” 

The Dublin Warder has the following additional 
facts :—“ He was the last of a generation of the same 
blood of extraordinary longevity, four of whom have died 
at, or very near, the same age, within the last twelve 
months. He was closely allied in kindred to the family 
of Swifte, of Swifte’s Heath, Kilkenny. He occupied for 
the greater part of half a century a post of high trust 
under Government as Keeper of the Crown Jewels in the 
Tower of London, At an advanced age he retired on a 
handsome pension, with the view of spending the rest of 
his days in the more genial climate of France. Mr. 
Swifte married four wives, by each of whom he hada 
family, amounting in the aggregate, it is said, to thirty. 
He was the second son of Theophilus Swifte, a pugna- 





cious subject, who, besides having come to blows, litera: 
as well as physical, with the principals of Trinity Col- 
lege, was wounded in a duel by — Lennox, afterwards 
Duke of Richmond and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” 

‘“‘NoT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.”—On this quotation 
a correspondent sends us the following :—“ As to the 
referring of this phrase to Seneca, is it generally known 
that what he says in his Sixty-third Epistle, winding up 
with the expression, ‘Fortasse, quem putaris periisse, 
preemissus est,’ is an amplification of what Antiphanes, 
one of the Gnomic poets, wrote four centuries before him? 
His words are :— 

év yap reOvacty, adXAa Thy aurny ddor, iv zacw 
‘Oey ior’ dvayrawe iyov, rpoeknrv0any. 
Or, in the translation, ‘Nec enim perierunt, sed eam 
quam necessitas indixit cunctis, antevorterunt viam,’ 
Possibly Antiphanes was not the first to express the 
idea. Jouw MacpHerson.” 

Text FoR InscriBING OvER A Drytxc-Room Door.— 
“Whoso is liberal of his meat, men shall speak well of 
him ; and the report of his good housekeeping will be 
believed.”"—Ecclesiasticus xxxi. 23. 

J. L. Cuirrorp Suirx. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

C. M. Tortgsse (Stoke by Nayland.)—Our learned 
correspondent, Mr. F. G. Srernens, writes :—“ There 
is a copy of this broadside in the British Museum, Col- 
lection of Satirical Prints, No. 1465. When I catalogued 
the same I made considerable search into all the county 
and other local histories, wherever it appeared there 
was a chance of getting information. I had no success, 
and was forced to leave the thing as it is. Probably 
there is nothing to explain beyond what we may learn 
from the text, which is plain enough.” 

A. M. D.—Gibbon, in the fifty-fourth chapter of The 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empiré, 
says, “ Luther maintained a corporeal, and Calvin a real, 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist ; and the opinion of 
Zuinglius, that it is no more than aspiritual communion 
a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in the Reform 
churches.” 

F. J. V.—Mr. Sxeat writes :—“I had not observed 
the correction in the Two Noble Kinsmen suggested by 
F. J. V., or I would gladly have acknowledged it. The 
emendation occurred to me independently ; and, as it is 
not difficult, I rather wonder that Mr. Dyce should have 
missed it.” 

O. P.—In 1793 the French_revolutionary government 
prohibited the performance of Voltaire’s Aferope, on the 
ground that there was in it a queen in mourning, who 
lamented her dead husband, and desired the return of 
two absent brothers. 

W. Wixters.—The term quoted must have been “ to 
what you suggest. 

E. K.—You had better write to the papers of which 
you complain. 

C. A. W.—See Tacitus for the origin of the phrase 
quoted by Earl Russell. 

T. anp J. Taytor.—Forwarded to H. 8. A. 

F. R.—We should be glad to see the lines. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











